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eenre ATION a ee ee 
RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE. 
B ENT of SCIENCE —THE NEXT ME ETING will be held 
wich under the Presidency of G. B. AIRY, Esq., MA., 
oT PR s Astronomer Royal ; and w ill commence on WED 
pcb. S., - LO} 


- o , 18dl ‘ 
NESDAY the tnd sOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 


£@ Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London 


"Sopa MEETING.—The attendance of 
sei ws. Publishers, Printers, Stationers and others, 
i Ree eseemadie adjustment of British and Foreign Copy 
nteree™* uested at a Public Meeting, to be held at the 
HN OTER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY the Ist of JULY, 
- ~ e’Clock, to consider their interests as affected by a recent 
oe of a Court of Law, tending to deprive them of all prospect 
— al rights, by removing the inducements for Inter 
d seoal Copyright The Chair will be taken by SIR EDWARD 
PCLWER LYTTON, Baxr., punctually at Half-past Two, and 
3 iii act as Vice-Chairman. 
Ma. Hxxar 6 wens CHAS. STEVENS, Hon. Sec 

4, South Square, Gray's Inn 


R. THACKERAY’S LECTURES, WILLIS’ 

\ ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'’S, on the ENG 
LISH HUMORISTS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, their 
Lives and Writings, their Friends and Associates. The Sixth 
aad Last Lecture of the Series will be given on Thursday Morning 
next, July 3rd, commencing at Three o'Clock precisely. Doors 
-past Two o'clock. 
nen (enren rved, 7s. 6d.; family tickets (unreserved), 
to admit four, 2ls.; which may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's Royal 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, 1, 
James's Street; Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly ; 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 








and 





(FoILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—The FOURTH PERFOR) 
ANCE by the AMATEUR COMPANY of the GUILD of LITERA 
TURE and ART, in the Theatre constructed for the purpose, and 
first erected at Devonshire House, will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Wednesday Evening, July 2, when will be pre 
sated Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s New Comedy, in Five Acts, 
eatitied “NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES TO 
A CHARACTER :’ 
ond Mr. Mark Lemon, called “‘ MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.” 
Tickets (all the seats being reserved), 10s. each; or Family 
Tickets, for three persons, £1 1s.; to be had of Mr. Mitchell, 33, 
Old Bond Street; Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond Street; Mr. Hook- 
ham, 15, Old Bond Street; Mr. Andrews, 167, New Bond 
Street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; Mr. Robert 
Mlivier, 19, Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New 
fond Street; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's Street; Messrs. Cramer 
and Beale, 201, Regent Street ; Messrs. Smith and Elder, 65, Corn- 
hill; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and at the Oftice 
f the Guild, 10, Lancaster Place, Strand. Doors open at a quarter 

vefore 7; commence at exactly a quarter before 8. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 


DR. PRITCHARD’S WOR KS.—Now published, by Houlston 
and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row, London. 


RESEARCHES into the PHYSICAL HISTORY 

Of MANKIND; containing the Ethnography of the Nations 
of Europe, Asia, and America. 
CHARD, M.D., F_R.S., 
Society of London, &c. 
tits 














By JAMES COWLES PRIT- 
M.R.I.A., President of the Ethnological 
5 vols. Syo, with coloured Plates, price 


oe Pritchard's) various works, devoted to topics of the 
aad a nterast toall, are characterised by an industry, ability, 

( of research, well meriting the reputation they have 
obtained both at home and abroad."'—Quarterly Review, 171. 


one e REATISE on INSANITY and other DIS- 
(Cases ee oe es accompanied with numerous 

, . ‘ying various description f Madness. P d 
womely printed in 8yo, price 14s. cloth. ae —. 


\¢ 7 OTC ‘ oa ’ + oa r 
.» An ANALY SIS of EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY : 
turd by is added, a Translation of the Preliminary Essay, pre- 
Gomes ean A. - von Schlegel to the German edition of 
- By JAMES YATES, M.A. Royal 8vo, 2Is. cloth, 


A REVIEW of the DOCT RINE of a VITAL 


PRIN ee 
urea as maintained by some writers on Physiology - with 
price Ts on the Causes of Physical and Animal Life. Svo, 





XN : 
Ow ready, price 4s., handsom¢ ly bound in cloth, 


“Sl GILES and ST. JAMES.” By Dovetas 
Easton 


JERROLD lions or : 
of bis Wahine the First Volume of the Collected 


in Weed OF CHARACTER: 
rach 


is now in course of publication 
‘umbers. price 4 ’ 


ig¢., and in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 
Punch Office, 85, Fleet Street. 


This day, foolseap octavo, 3s. 


XN ar — 
E GLISH sy NONYMS. Edited by RicHarp 


Ww - 
: HATELY, D D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
ondon : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
- This da r i : 
‘HALL ao ¥ ts published, Svo, 6d. 

Sa Mire Heo KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
ERS ac VING and WALKING j reathers, : 
RS, SCL LPTU RE. and POUNTAIA. weathers, among 


By DEN: US. 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. ~ anEve 


N ~ady, : 
OW ready, 2 vols. Svo, 24s. 


ORY 4 
from sls oF, THE ROMAN STATE, from 
he An Italian by the hi ne 1GI CARLO FARINI. Translated 

Siverity of Oxforg et ton. W. E. GLADSTONE, MP. for 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











and the New Farce by Mr. Charles Dickens | 


St. | 


Vil 


\ 


l 


will be Published Next Week 
INTENTS 
I. GARDENING 
II. SCOTLAND, BEFORE THE REFORMATION 
II. TRAVELLING IN NORTH AMERICA—ANNEXATION 
—FREE TRADE—SLAVERY. 
IV. DUKES OF URBINO 
V. WALPOLE AND MASON 
VI. ORIGEN'S PHILOSOPHOUMENA 
POPES 
BADHAM'S EURIPIDES 
RUBRIC rersus USAGI 
John Murray, Albemarle Street 


THE EARLY 


Ill 





LACKWOOD'S 
No. CCCCX XIX., for JULY 


MAGAZINE. 
Price 2s. 6d 
CONTENTS 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Lift 
Campaigns of an Austrian Aid-de-Camp 
Phe Peaceful Lieutenant and his Friends 
What is Mesmerism? 
Wanderings round the World 
The Lament of Selim. By Delta 
Dowuward Tendencies 
Modern State Trials. Note on Part ITT 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Part XI 
Hour Il 





BA 
from 
change of principles, or reduction in size 


he 


and the sacred principles with which it has been identified 


YCLECTIC REVIEW.—At the beginning of the 
present year the price of the Ectretic Review was reduced 
Half-a-Crown to One Shilling and Sixpence, without any 
No labour or expense has 
journal worthy of the great names 
The 


en spared in rendering the 


Editors are thankful to acknowledge that the circulation has been 
very greatly enlarged, and that they have received most gratifving 


as. 


surances of approbation and support. In commencing a second 


volume, they again appeal to their friends on its behalf, with a 


view 


of still further enlarging the circle of its readers. They 


honestly believe it to be worthy of a wider circulation than even 


th 
in 
sp 
ré 

pr 


| th 


ta 


pl 


s¢C 


that every visitor will be enabled at once 


¢ greatly extended one already obtained, and that it is increas 
gly important to have the truths which it illustrates as widely 
read as possible, among the large class of readers to whom its 
markable cheapness has rendered it accessible; while the im 


oved literary tone of its pages commends it more than ever to 
ose Who did not deem it too dear at its former price 
The number for JULY commencing a New Volume) will con 
in :— 

1. Descartes—his Historical Position and Philosophic Claims 

2. Tales and Traditions of Hungary 

3. Daniel de Foe 

4. Firmamental Astronomy 

5. Gillies’s Literary Veteran 

6. Apuleius and the Second Century. 


Italian and English Views of the Papacy 
Review of the Month, &c. &&« 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row 





Now ready, uniform with the Synopsis. 


Wes HANDBOOK TO THE EXHIBITION 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUES, Part L., price 6d., to be com 

This work is so arranged, 

to find the article de 

ribed, and to obtain a correct account of its characteristics 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wuotrsate Srarionens, 
WM. CLOWES ANID SONS, Patntens 

29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, at Hyde Park, and of all 

Booksellers in town and country 


eted in Ten Parts, price 6d. each 








NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


ON 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
PusiisHep BY THOMAS VARTY, 31, Srranp, 





I. 
ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL, AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


With Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. KARL VOGEL, 
Director of Schools, Berlin. 


Recommended by the Minister of Public Instruction to be used in 


the Schools of Prussia and Germany. 
Embellished with above 300 Engravings of Animals, Plants, §c. 


Imperial Svo, coloured Maps, price 5s. 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered 


Il. 
OUTLINE MAPS TO THE 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


Ry Dr. KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin 
Price 3s 


It. 


COMPS.RATIVE PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; 
Ox, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 


AGREEABLY TO THE PRINCIPLTS LAID DOWN BY KART RITTER, 
HUMBOLDT, FTc. Ere 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, ; 
Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel! 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY PROFESSOR C. C. FELTON; 


Assisted by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray, 
With illustrative Maps and Plates. coloured, 
Demy 12mo, bound, cloth, price 5s. 


London. Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 
31, Strand. 


YHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXVIL., 


1 


B ENTLEY’S 


The July Number, price Half a-crown, of 


> CONTAINS 
London, Paris, and New York 
The Price of a Coronet 
Pike Fishing 
Reminiscences of La Plata 
Stray Leaves from the Levant 
A Frenchman's Excursion to the Field of Waterloo, 18th 
June, 1849. 
A Visit to “ The Maid of Athens 
Voyage to the Spanish Main 
rhe Private Picture Galleries of England. No J 
of Ellesmere’s Collection 
Emilie Carlen 
The Cobbler of Toledo 
Recent Travellers 
something about Karthquakes, By the Author of *‘ Paddiana * 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


The Farl 


A Legend of Castile 





YOLBURN'’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq 
Contrenrs ron Jury. No. COCLAVII 

The Right Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil. Ky Cyrus Redding 

An Episode in the Life of John Rayner. By the Author of 
“Seven Years in the Wedded Life of a Roman Catholic 

Harth v4 vleridge 

Agnete of Holme Vale. By Mrs. Bushby 

London Shopping, Carriage Hiring, Buying, &&« 

Further Revelations of the Revolution of February 

The War in Kaftirland 

The Overland Route and California 

All the World and His Wife; or, What brought Everybody to 
London in 185] , 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 





INSWORTH'S 
A 


Nations.—II 
Ry Dr 

VI. The 
Addison 
X. The Lancashire Witches 


ee ee ee. 


MAGAZINE, 


Conrvents ror Jury. No. CXIV 

Hard-up Club, or, Greetings and Gatherings of all 

rhe Gallant “ Libertic Ill. The Commissioners 

Delany IV. The Virgin Bride —V. The Confederates 
Kose Queen.—VIT. Florence Hamilton. Hy Miss Julia 
Vill. A Wreath of Wild Mowers —1IX. John Prester.— 


1. The 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 





THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 


the Scenes during the Rehearsal of a Pantomin 
—Five Months in an 
No. LXNIV 

worth's Lift 
AAXAVIITL A 
A Sorrowful Parting Th 


Orr & Co 
Booksellers 


articles:—] 
the 


5 
angels, 
Solitude 


ter VII 


Education 
tions, Reports of Scientific and Antiquarian Societies, and Ow1 
rvuany, including memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Karl of 
Cottenham, Right Hon. R. 1 
Shelley, Mr 


ceased 





Price 2s. 6d. ; o by post, Is 


JULY, Contains :—Chatterton, a Story of the year 177e 
Chaps. I. and Il.—Weeds, Wild Flowers, and Waste Paper 
Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager: No. VII. A Peep behind 


. The Nox Office 
Ancient Lrish City.—Our Portrait Gallery 
—Micwat W Bates With an Etching Words 

Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune: Chap 
Royalist “ De la Vieille Roche Chap. NAXANIN 
Day after the Storm 

James MeGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street, Wm. 8 

, 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool, Sold by all 


Dublin 





pur GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for JULY, 


which is the first of a new Volume, contains the following 
The Present State of English Historical Literature 
Record Offices —2. Bill for King Charles's Pedestal at Charing 


Cross.—3. Anecdotes from the Day books of Dr. Henry Sampson 
-4. The Infinity of Geometric Design (with Engravings - 
Christian lconography, by J. G. Waller Principalities, Arch 


Angels (with Engravings).--6. Companions of my 
Mr. P. Cunningham's Story of Nell Gwyn. Chap 
with Portraits of her two Sons). 8. Sussex Archwology 
with Engravings) —9 Horace Walpole and Mason.—10. National 
With Notes of the Month, Review of New Publica 


and 


Shicl, Kev, W. M. Kinsey, Mra 
Dowton, and other eminent persons recently de 
Price 2s. 6d 

Nichols and Son, Parliament Street 





tf 
TATE, 
Forming the 





GLEIG'S SCHOOL SERIES 
On Friday, July 4, will be published, in l#mo, with Woodcuts, 
price One Shilling, 


TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAU- 


F.R.A.8., of Kneller Training College, 


WORKS PUBLISHED IN THE SERTES. 
GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


or, 2 Parts, ls. each 


GLEIG’S HISTORY of the BRITISH COLO. 


NIES. Price le 
GLEIG’S HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
Price ls 


GLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s, 6d.; or, 
ENGLISH 


2 Parts, la. cach 


M‘LEOD'S 


GRAMMAR. Ils 
London 


EXPLANATORY 


Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 


MISCELLANY 


LICS, and PNEUMATICS, for BEGINNERS. By THOMAS 
Twickenham. 
Sixth Work of a new School Series, edited by the 
Rev. G. R. Gueto, M.A., Inspector-General of Military Schools 


28. Od.; 





TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 
Just published, in 14mo, price One Shilling, sewed, in cloth. 


A 


RIVATION, with the Rudiments of English Grammar 


including the Construction of Sentences, a short History wf ~ 


but specially adapted to the Tuition of Pupil 


English Language, and Remarks on the Moods and Tenses. 


the use of Schools ; 
Teachers. By JACOB LOWKES, Certificated Master. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING and DE- 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS 
AND LIFE, 


IN COMPLETE UNIFORM SETS. 


1, THE ABBOTSFORD ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION, in 17 Vols., r-royal Svo, with upwards 

of 2000 Llastrations on Wood and Steel . £14 2 6 

®.* This Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS is one of 
the most richly illustrated Works ever published in this 





country. Of Steel E vings alone there are 120, after 
yew or oberis, Sir David Wilkie, Leitch, 


Stanfield, 
Geesutie, ‘Culloch, and other distinguished Artists. Of | 


Engravings on Wood there are nearly 2000, all of them | 


evgraved with scrupulous regard to accuracy of drawing 
beauty of finish, and many of them, by their character- 

istic ion and 

tional interest to the text which om | illustrate. 


The cost of this Edition exceeded £40,000. Nine-tenths 


of the im ion have been already sold; it is not stereo- | 
and there 


typed, is no intention on the part of the Proprie- 
tors to reprint it. They accordi 


who desire to possess an Edition of ‘‘ The Scott Novels,” in | 


which the creations of the Author are most worthily repre- 
sented by the creations of the Artist, to add this Edition to 
their Libraries. 


ARRANGEMENT. 
meee « o eo IW «lw ke HN OO CO 
Poetry BW cc ee OM OG 
Prose . . . 2vols.,at 18.0.) 4 9 ¢ 
mee «© 0 we ES, Oe ed. } x 
Life os BV (s 018 0 
17 vols. £14 2 6 


2. THE CABINET LIBRARY EDITION, 
in 93 vols. feap. S8vo, with 200 Steel En. 


gravings . . oe « « © £14414 0 


ARRANGEMENT, 
Novels . . . 48 vols.,at3s.. . £7 4 0 
Poetry . . . 12 vols.,at3s.. lilé 0 
Proce .. . 2vols,at3s.. . 44 0 
Life . 10 vols. at3s.. . 110 0 


98 vole. £1414 0 

$. THE PEOPLE'S EDITION, in 10 
Wa, Papen Ove. ec cw ttt 

ARRANGEMENT. 


Novels . « 5vola.atl0s. . £210 O 


Poetry . : : Sh «sw ts ss OM O 
Prose. . 2 vols., at 10s. 160 
Do. ... Ilvol., at Gs, ‘ 
ss « « Bu. st « 010 0 
10 vols. £416 O 


4, THE CABINET EDITION, in 49 vols. 
feap. S8vo, with numerous Illustrations . £9 0 0 
ARRANGEMENT. 


Novels . 25 vols.,at4s.. . £5 0 0 
Poetry . Gvols,at4ds.. . 14 0 
Prose... Svols., at 4s, . 112 0 
Life . . . 10 vols., af 3s. e l 10 0 

49 vols. £9 6 0 


This Edition is rendered complete by adopting 
the following volumes (of similar size) from 
Tus Casivet Linnary Evitioy, viz. :— 


Minstrelsy . . 4vols.at3s.. . £012 0 
Prose . . . lévols., at Ss. . 220 
67 vols. £12 0 O 





BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


“ They should find a corner in the portmanteau of every person 
about to undertake a journey of pleasure or business either in 
Bagiand and Wales, or Scotiand.”—Jeha Bull 


BLACKS PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF ENGLAND. 10« 6a 
BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. &s. 6c 
ANDEROONS GUIDE To THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


«. Od 
BLACK'S BCONOMICAL TOURIST OF SCOTLAND ; 
CK's GUIDE THROK GH WALES. Is the — ren 
TRESQUR GUIDE To : " 
hg THE ENGLISH 
BLACK'S IRON HIGHWAY FROM LON ; 1 
SUmon 0. 6a DON TO EDIN 
BLACK'S GUIDE THROUGH EDINBURGH 


- 2 6d 
BLACK’S GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW. %& 


| PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS—LON DON TOPOGRAPHY, (Supplementary to Pretop 


spirit of execution, imparting an addi- | 


| 


} 
| 


ingly recommend all those | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[June 98 
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THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, FOR JULY, 


WILL BE 





rr  ——————. 
90, FLEET STREET, June 98y, 185) 
, ~WVa. 


185], 


PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 





KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE—THE NATIONAL EDITION 


XVII, XVIII, and Section VIII 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPZDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 


completing the Work. 


Parts 


Part X., 


HALF-HOURS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, (a Continuation of Hatr-Horprs WITH THE 


BEST AUTHORS,) Part II 


HALF-HOURS.) PartlI 


THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY—THE BRITISH EMpIRp 


Part VIII., will be published August 1 


lal 


The following are now completed, and ready for delivery. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOP-EDIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, in Twelve Volumes, 


price, in cloth, £3; half-calf, £3 12s. ; half-russia, in double vol,mes, £3 13s. 6d 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN, in Four Volumes, price, in elegant cloth, £2 8s. 


Parts, in Wrappers, are kept on sale, price Is. each. 


The separate 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS, in Four Volumes, price 10s. in cloth: 


or half-bound in calf, in Two Volumes, price 12s. 


| PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; Or, Miscertanies or Art, in Four Volumes, cloth, price 


3s. 6d. each ; or half-bound in calf, in Two Volumes, price 1]és. 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPLEDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 


Volume, in cloth, price 8s. 


in One 


KNIGHT'S CYCLOPEDIA OF LONDON, in One Volume, cloth, price 8s. 
KNIGHT'S EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION—EXCURSIONS from LONDON, 


\ £416 0) 





BLACK'S ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING MAP OF | 


gly 4s 

6 ROAD AND RAILWAY : P 

metsc) PAD Am AY TRAVELLING MAP oF 
CK'8 TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND 24. 

giace’s RAP OF THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRIct 2s. 6d 
WALRs J A by NORTH WALES is, @€4—OPF SOL TH 

BLACKS COUNTY MAPS OF SCOTLAND 1 

BLACK'S PLAN OF EDINBURGH AND ENVIRONS 

BLACK’S TOURISTS MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND 


le. 6 
BLACKS MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE « 6d 7 





ADaM and Cartes Brack, Edinburgh ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers, 





in One Volume, cloth, price 


js 


THE EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION is issued in Twenty SEPARATE NUMBERS, each being complete in itself 


regards a particular locality 


But the Work is made up in Five Sections, in cloth binding, at One Shilling, cach taking som 


particular main or branch line of Railway, and is entitled THE TRAVELLER'S JOY. 
* The descriptions appear to contain all that is necessary to point out in a satisfactory manner the peculiar interest, historical or 
otherwise, of cach locality, without being overburdened with the superfluous details usually dragged in to swell the volume of local 
| guide books; and the style in which they are written, is in spirit and adaptation to the large and mixed class to which they are 
addressed, inferior to none of Mr. Charles Knight's popular publications.’'—Times, June 25, 1851 


LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, 9, FLEET STREET, 


“ Those of the fishing class, and those of the non-fishing class, 
+ will find the volume before us an agrecable and instructive com 
panion in the country.’'—Leader 


“As a guide to the fiy-fishing on the Erne, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


THE ERNE; ITS LEGENDS & ITS FLY-FISHING. 


BY 


THE 


REV. HENRY 


NEWLAND, 


RECTOR AND VICAR OF WESTBOURNE. 


WITH PLATES AND MAP. 


nothing to be desired ''—Eaglish Churchman 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


ABD-EL-KADER. 


A Poem, in Six Cantos. 


BY VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 


“ This is a delightful, an amusing, and an elegant book 


Morning Advertiser 
“ This poem on the career 


and fall of the Moorish chieftain, 
| refleets gredit om the taste and fancy of Lord Maidstone. 
exhibits fertility of imagery and generosity of sentiment, 


fluency and music in the diction.’ '—Spectator. 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NEW COMEDY. 


In Svo, price 5s. 


NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 


MANY 


SIDES TO | 


A CHARACTER. 


A Comedy in five Acts, 


As performed before Her a and his Royal Highness 


Prince Albert, at 


PUBLISHED FOR THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART, 


LONDON 


evonshire House. 


this book leaves 


“ The angler will find in it a useful manual of his art, the & urist 
an excellent guide to the delightful spot where the scene Is iaic 
and the quict reader by the fireside a most agree: ble —— u. 

a 

“A delightful book, racy, spirited, kindly, and graphic 

Weekly Chronicle 


| Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


‘THE HUMAN BODY, 


/AND ITS CONNEXION WITH MAN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRINCIPAL ORGAN* 


By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Englane 





Foolseap, cloth, 3s. 


A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE. 


HY TH? 


AUTHOR OF “HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY 





Foolseap, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LONDON AT TABLE; 


HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE TO DINE, AND 
WHERE TO AVOID DINING. 


WITH PRACTICAL HINTS TO COOKS, eT 








CHAPMAN AND HALL, 1%, PICCADILLY. 


eae aie oe” 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE'®, 1851. 


REVIEWS. 


The Roman State, from 1815 fo 1850. By 
Luigi Carlo Farini. Translated from the 
Italian, by the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

The Italian Volunteers and Lombard Rifle 
Brigade. By Emilio Dandolo. 8vo. Long- 
mans. 

Tugse works enjoy a well-deserved popu- 

larity in Italy, and we hail with pleasure their 

‘arance in an English form. They will 
tend to correct many errors which prevail in 
this country respecting the history of the late 
revolutionary movement in Italy, and will 
convince impartial readers that, notwithstand- 





ing the excesses and the follies which the | r 
| against Radetzky, the Lombard Volunteers 


popular party frequently committed, there 


existed all along an intelligent body of Italian | 


triots, equally opposed to the mad schemes 
of Mazzini and to the deadening despotism of 
Austria. The work of Signor Farini in par- 
ticular supplies the most important materials 
for forming a correct judgment upon thie 
recent history of Rome. It is a book of 
singular ability. The author is a native of 
the Papal states, was bred to the medical 
profession, was twice in exile under Gre- 
gory XVI., and subsequently held the offices 
of Under-Secretary of State and Director of 
the Board of Health under Pius IX. From 
the latter post he was ejected by the Trium- 
virs of the Republic; he resumed it on the 
entry of the French, but was again dismissed 
by the Triumvirate of Cardinals. He holds at 
present an appointment in Turin. It will be 
seen from this brief sketch of his life, that he 
belongs to neither of the extreme parties in 
Italian politics ; but he does ample justice to 
all ween opinions. In fact, one of the most 
striking features of the book is. the frankness 
and fairness of the author's judgments upon 
all Roman affairs. He unites the ample and 
personal knowledge of a contemporary, with 
an impartiality and a calmness which is rarely 
found even in historians relating the events of 
aformer age. The work is worthy of a place 
among the great historical productions of 
Italy; and the English publie are not a little 
indebted to Mr. Gladstone, for placing within 
their reach such an admirable account of an 
important epoch in the history of Italy. We 


ope next week to present our readers witha | 


detailed notice of its contents. At present we 
just confine ourselves to Signor Dandolo’s 
unpretending but interesting volume. 

Signor Dandolo is one of those high-spirited 
tabard youths who, after the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Milan, took up arms to com- 
Pete, as they imagined, the deliverance of 
Hi country from a foreign yoke. After the 
panel gh and the return of the 
others of his Milan, Signor Dandolo, with 
take comrades, found a refuge in 
corps 1 Where they were formed into the 
R; own by the name of the Lombard 


pled thar nee with Austria in 1849 com- 
place then ody to quit Piedmont. The only 
thither the Open to them was Rome; and 
the officers? apeeingly marched, although 
men had an the greater number of the 
his party : ~ mpathy with Mazzini and 
Volunteers to. M 1¢ Roman war the Lombard 
ervism ied a conspicuous gh ben their 
vam Sdmiration =e frequently elicited the 
tdventay n of the French. 
& 


| of the dregs of society.” 


' flames: 


a Sa . ‘ : 
® Brigade. The disastrous issue of the | 


pin Of the 
an stervices of this body we have | 
i the work before us ; and Signor | 


‘fining himself to this subject, and in not | 


attempting to narrate the full history of the 
Italian war. Of the manner in which he has 
executed his task we can speak in terms of 
strong commendation. He describes his own 
exploits and those of his comrades with 
modesty and truthfulness; he does not attempt 
to conceal the errors of his countrymen; and 
few persons will rise from the perusal of the 
book without feeling respect for the author, 
and a deep interest in his history and mis- 
fortunes. . 

The description which Signor Dandolo gives 
of the volunteer corps, fully justifies his asser- 
tion that it was composed “ of the flower and 
While Charles 
Albert and the Piedmontese army marched 


were sent into the Italian Tyrol. The 
battalion to which our author belonged, and 
which was commanded by his friend Manara, 
was stationed on the lofty height of Monte 
Suelo, an important position, commanding 
the access into the provinee of Brescia :— 
“When we first arrived there, the variety of our 
occupations, the enchanting beauty of the scenery, 
the construction of sheds, the alarms, the recon- 
noitring expeditions, made this agitated life appear 
so poetical, so delightful, that we seemed to have 
nothing left to desire, except that our valour and 
resources might be soon put to the test. And 
truly, imaginations less poetic than ours would 
have been struck by the marvellous panorama 
which stretched out beneath us, and by the 
stirring novelty of the life we then led. * * * 
The Manara battalion, then numbering 500 men, 
occupied the slope of the mountain as far as Caffaro, 
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The volunteers reffffined nearly two months 
at this spot. Of the difficulty of maintaining 
discipline among such a body our author 
relates a striking instance, which gives a good 
idea of the general character of the corps. A 
manufacturer in the Tyrol had obtained per. 
mission from the Provisional Government for 
the passage through the outposts of some 
waggons of corn. The volunteers, however, 
suspected that the grain was intended for the 
enemy, and accordingly refused to let the cone 
Voy pass, 

‘* Meanwhile artful emissaries went about amon 
all the companies, and the ferment began to er | 
through the whole battalion: the strangest and 
most irrational discourses were held in secret; the 
countenances and minds of the men became in- 
flamed, and the waggon remained motionless on 
the banks of the Caffaro, the object of the derision 
and imprecations of the soldiers. The presence of 
Manara himself proved unavailing; notwithstand- 
ing the energy which he displayed; notwithstand- 
ing the attachment of all the valuntvers for their 
chief, even he could not make himself heard. They 
pitied him, as one who, from an excess of good 
faith, was so blinded as not to see the danger and 
the ill-effects of an unpardonable compliance. In 
their delusion, they did not perceive that it would 
have been better to furnish food to the enemy for 
a month, than to have been guilty of one such 
ruinous offence against the rules of disvipline, The 
General was speedily informed of the lamentable 
state of affairs, and the principal officer of the staff, 
who had signed the safe-conduct, hurried to the 
‘ompanied by brave Captain Osio, an aide- 
de-camp. The regiment was assembled, and these 
two officers, with Manara, addressed themselves to 


sp tT. ac 


/each company separately, laying before them the 


and, divided into numerous bands, furnished the | 


videttes stationed on the banks of the torrent, and 
on the rocks which overhang the valley. * * * 
The hitherto desert and silent forests now rang 
with the shouts of the soldiers. In a few days 
many a majestic old tree was levelled to furnish 
wood, either for sheds or fuel. 
pervaded the whole camp, while every effort was 
made to mitigate the privations of the bivouac ; the 
privates were sheltered in huts constructed of 
green boughs: a stable, with a small room adjoin- 
ing it, situated on the summit ofthe mountain, was 
seleeted for the officers’ saloon and general quarters. 


' At night, the spectacle was something magical. A 


thousand fires were seen sparkling on the heights, 
and still more on the declivity, regularly disposed 
one for each squadron. 

‘‘Those groups of armed men, in various atti- 
tudes, fantastically lighted up by the flickering 
those clouds of smoke curling slowly up 
into the air, and the cry of the sentinels, who, 
every quarter of an hour, gave the all érta/ re- 
peated in cadence, until the last voice was lost in 
the distance: everything around us was fitted to 
foster the reveries and the enthusiasm of youthful 
imaginations. The scene became still grander, 
though anything but pleasant for us, when there 
burst forth one of those tremendous tempests which 
often devastate these mountain regions. Then the 
whirlwind rushed ruinously on our poor eabins, 
and, tearing up more than one of the frail tene- 
ments, hurled them into the valley; the claps of 


A ceaseless activity | 


| forward, 


thunder, repeated from a hundred precipices, deaf. | 


ened the air; the rattling torrents of rain extin- 


guished our fires; the al/ érta died away on the | 


lips of the petrified sentinels, who were forced to 


grapple on to some tree or rock to prevent being , 


thrown to the ground by the fury of the blast. 


The obscurity then would become so dense, that all | 


would remain motionless at their posts, not daring 
to stir a step amidst the darkness and confused 
uproar of the elements. There, however, thank 
God, the fury of the tempest was short ; the fires 
were soon rekindled; merry tales went round, till 
the returning day beamed brightly on the careless 
brows of these light-hearted volunteers and true 
sons of Italy.” 


serious nature of the fault they were committing, 
and admonishing the most outrageous with judi- 
cious severity. Their addresses were received in 
profound silence. One after another the companies 
were consigned to their respective quarters, nume- 
rous sentinels were placed to hinder all communica- 
tions, and the two delegates passed on to the 
second battalion. 

‘These men were under arms, and the waggon 
was still waiting at the entrance of the bridge. 
The frank address, the repeated command to 
submit to the orders of the General, seemed to have 
some effect: the soldiers began to hesitate: they 
appeared to understand the importance of the de- 
cision which was expected from them. A moment 
more, and the indispensable exactions of discipline 
would have been acceded to, when a voice was 
heard from the ranks, ‘No, by God, the waggon 
shall not pass!’ ‘Who has dared to answer? ex- 
claimed Manara. ‘Here I aim,’ replied the voice; 
and the Vnteer R— -, a young man of ardent 
character, and, till then, an excellent soldier, 


though somewhat too hot and headstrong, came 


The others whispered in an undertone 
themselves, and exchanged significant 
glances. Manara repeated the order to open the 
gate of the bridge. No one moved, and R—— 
smiled triumphantly, quietly leaning on his musket. 
Oh, why did not Manara consent, as I then sug: 
gested to him, that effrontery so unheard of and so 
ruinous should be instantly and terribly chastised? 
Four men were ordered to arrest the rebel; they 
looked on each other and remained motionless. 
The whole company witnessed, unmoved, this most 
extraordinary scene. Several officers rushed for- 
wards to accomplish the arrest; a menacing shout 
then burst forth on every side; R wag eur- 
rounded and carried off in the midst of applause. 

* . * . 


among 





“ What advantage could be drawn from troops 
who had thus learned to lay down the law to 
their own leaders? And yet these youths were 
courageous, ready for every sacrifice, full of en- 
thusiasrn and honour. ‘They contributed 1000 
franes to a collection made in behalf of the sufferers 
at Castelnuovo. Daily one or other of them 
perilled his life, swimming across the aan w 
pluck, fur Manara, bunch of fowrs from ae 
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en close to the enemy's quarters. The most | 
refined delicacy of feeling, the most exalted | 
generosity glowed in those ardent and ingenuous 
minds ; but who, viewing things in a military 
point of view, could safely confide to such men the | 
fate of a battle, or the keeping of an important | 
position ?’’ 
The Lombard Rifle Brigade, which was 
ized and disciplined in Piedmont during 
the winter of 1848-49, was a very superior 
body to the undisciplined volunteers of the 
previous campaign. In the battle of Novara | 
the Brigade took no part; but our author 
relates an interesting adventure of his own on | 
that unfortunate day :— 


**On the morning of that day I was sent by my 
captain, with eighteen men, to visit the most 
distant and dangerous of the outposts, the defence | 
of which had been entrusted to the 4th company of 
our battalion. . z . 

“When I arrived at the spot, it was on the 
point of striking twelve o'clock. I found that the 
enemy had withdrawn their sentinel out of sight. 
I did the same. The soldiers were concealed in a 
ditch, and there stretched on the ground; and, not 
without a certain feeling of trepidation, we awaited 
the event. Amidst the silence of the deserted 
country, there reached us from a distance the 
sound of German music. The sounds seemed 
to draw nearer; and scarcely had the last chime 
of the church bells announced the hour of noon, 


when a discharge of firearms was heard along | 


the whole line of outposts, particularly in the 


direction of Gravellone: nevertheless, as the dis. | 
charge was irregular, I deemed it right to remain | 


where we were. After the lapse of half-an-hour, 
we heard in the distance the measured foot-fall of 
troops marching warily onwards; and then we 
caught sight of the fluttering plumes of the Tyro- 


lese chasseurs moving forwards among the brush- | 
wood, One or two of my soldiers began to evince | 


some uneasiness, reflecting on our lonely position 
and remoteness from all possible assistance. I said 
to them, in an under tone, ‘We are eighteen; if 
they are less than thirty, we rush out upon them; 
if they are more, we retreat in silence.’ The 
palisade prevented our being able to distinguish the 
numbers of the enemy. When, however, they had 
come up to it, they broke down a part, and began 
with the utmost caution to file off upon Piedmon- 
tese ground. We were much struck by seeing 
that each couple of soldiers was accompanied by a 
large dog. This is not uncommon among troops ; 
nevertheless at that moment it made a singular 
impression on our minds, 

** As the soldiers passed one by one through the 
gap, I counted them at my leisure. I reckoned as 
many as twenty-two. Perceiving behind the pali- 
sade the regular oscillations ofa long line of plumes, 
1 gave the order to retire; then, silently creeping 
along on our hands and knees, we set about mak- 


ing the best of our way from our perilous position. | 


When once we were beyond musket-shot, we stood 
upright, and, setting off at full speed, made our 
way across the fields. Giving a glance back, I 
saw the Tyrolese, who might then have numbered 
about 200, taking aim at us; but they did not fire, 
as we were already out of their reach. On hearing 
a trumpet, I asked one of my men who had been 
in the Austrian service, What signal is that? ‘To 
form line,’ he answered. We hurried our pace. 
And what is that other signal? ‘ To incline to the 
right,’ was the reply. ‘Turn to the left,’ said I: 
and we pressed onwards.” 

Upon reaching Rome, the Brigade had 
scarcely a day's rest. Soon after their arrival, 
they a Garibaldi in his expedition 
against the Neapolitans, and our author draws 
a striking 
and his staff:— 

** We encamped on the magnificent site of the 
villa of Adrian, and the numerous fires which 
glistened among the ruins, and lighted up their 
subterraneous caverns, produced a strange and 
picturesque effect. The singular aspect of the 


icture of this celebrated leader | 


camp seemed in unison with the wildness of the 
scene. Garibaldi and his staff were dressed in 
scarlet blouses, with hats of every possible form, 
without distinctions of any kind, or any pretension 
to military ornament. They rode on American 
saddles, and seemed to pride themselves on their 


| contempt for all the observances most strictly en- 


joined on regular troops. Followed by their order- 
lies (almost all of whom had come from America) 
they might be seen hurrying to and fro, now dis- 


_persing, then again collecting, active, rapid and 


indefatigable in their movements. When the 
troop halted to encamp, or to take some repose, 


_ while the soldiers piled their arms, we used to be 


surprised to see officers, the general himself in- 


| cluded, leap down from their horses, and attend to 
| the wants of their own steeds. When these opera- 


tions were concluded, they opened their saddles, 
which were made so as to be unrolled, and to form 
a small kind of tent, and their personal arrange- 


| ments were then completed. If they failed in pro- 


curing provisions from the neighbouring villages, 
three or four colonels and majors threw themselves 


| on the bare backs of their horses, and, armed with 
long /azzos, set off at full speed through the Cam- | 


pagna in search of sheep or oxen: when they had 
collected a_ sufficient quantity they returned, 
driving their ill-gotten flocks before them ; a certain 
portion was divided among each company, and 
then all indiscriminately, officers and men, fell to, 
killing, cutting up, and roasting at enormous fires 
quarters of oxen, besides kids and young pigs, to 
say nothing of booty of a smaller sort, such as 
poultry, geese, &c. &c.” 

The numbers of the Lombard Brigade soon 
became rapidly thinned in repelling the 
assaults of the French. Signor Dandolo him- 


self was severely wounded; and his own | 


brother, as well as his dear friends, Manara 
and Morisini, fell under the enemy’s fire. 
Few will read untouched the affecting account 
of Manara’s death. 


‘* Villa Spada was surrounded: we shut ourselves 
into the house, barricading the doors, and defend- 
ing ourselves from the windows. as 
The defence had already lasted two hours. Manara 
passed continually from one room to another, seek- 
ing to reanimate the combatants by his presence 
and words. I followed him, distracted by anxiety, 
having had no news from Morisini: a ball rebound- 
ing from the wall, wounded my right arm. Perdio! 


exclaimed Manara, who was standing at my side, | 
Am I to | 


‘ Are you always the one to be struck ? 
take nothing away from Rome “ 

‘* A few minutes afterwards he was standing at an 
open window, looking through his telescope at some 
of the enemy who were in the act of planting a 


, cannon, when a shot from a carabine passed through 
‘I am a dead man,’ he said, falling: ‘I | 


his body. 
commend my children to you.’ The surgeon 
hastened to his assistance. 


lost all hope. He was laid on a hand-barrow, and, 
taking advantage of a momentary pause in the 


firing, we passed through a broken-down window, | 


into the open country. Manara, letting his hand 


fall into mine, kept saying to me, ‘ Do not abandon | 


me, stay with me;’ and I followed him with a 
bleeding heart. My duty as a soldier was now 
accomplished: the most painful office of a friend 
was all that remained for me to do. After many 
windings and turnings we reached the ambulance 
of Sa. Maria della Scala, where a hundred of the 
most severely wounded had been already placed, it 
being impossible to have them conveyed toa greater 
distance. The moment we arrived, Manara de- 
sired me to send for his Milanese friend, Dr. 
Agostino Bertani. In the meanwhile all the sur- 
geons were preparing to do what they conld for 
him; but he continued saying, ‘Let me die in 
peace, do not move me.’ In consequence of hay- 
ing been assured by the medical men that he had 
but a few hours to live, I bent down to his ear, and 


said, ‘ Think of your Lord and Saviour.’ ‘Oh I 
think of him, and much,’ he replied. I then 


beckoned to a Capucine monk to come near, who, 


after having received the signs of the dying man’ 
contrition, imparted to him absolution — 
then wished to be supported by the Viatio, Sgr 
iI anxiously endeavoured to pre 
| I could for his great change. A feeling of soothin. 
consolation penetrated my mind in- seeing t! ; 


+) 
Lue 


laticum, and 


pare him as Well a 


truly Christian spirit in which my Most belovat 
, and suffering friend encountered death, pi 
having partaken of the Sacrament, he did one 
speak for a considerable time. His first weinin 
were to commend his sons again to my sane 
‘Bring them up,’ said he, ‘in the love of relig: oy 
and of their country.’ He begged me to carry | co 
remains into Lombardy, together with those of m. 
brother. Perceiving that I wept, he said, ‘Doc 
it indeed pain youso much that I die!’ and, seeing 
| that my suffocating sobs prevented my replying, he 
| added, in an under tone, but with the holiest ey. 


' . . . . ‘ X- 
| pression of resignation, ‘It grieves me also 


of his orderlies, and begged his pardon if he had 
sometimes vexed him, ‘ se l’ averva alcune volte fatty 
impazzire.’ He then asked again if there were no 
_news of Morisini, expressing a desire to have him 
near him. I knew already from vague reports that 
he was a prisoner, and had consoled myself on this 
account, believing him to be out of danger; but, 
aware how much Manara was attached to him. | 
had not ventured to tell him this, fearing that the 
intelligence might re-awaken his anxiety. A short 
time before he died, he took offa ring which he 
valued greatly, placed it himself on my finger, and 
then, drawing me close to him, said, ‘I will em- 
brace your brother in your stead.’ Saluterd two 
fratello per te, n’ é vero? 

‘When Bertani arrived, Manara was searecely 
able to speak: only on feeling himself moved in 
order to have his wounds dressed, he raised him- 
self up a little, and, clasping his hands, exclaimed, 
‘Oh, Bertani, let me die quickly! I suffer too 
much.’ This was the only complaint which ever 
escaped from his lips. In the convulsions of his 
‘last agony, when he began to cling, in that last 
death struggle, to those who stood round him, I 
grew faint, and was removed to a distance, lest my 
loud sobs should increase the sufferings of the dying 
man. When I recovered my senses, I returned to 
his bedside: he was already motionless and cold 
his heart still beat slowly. Little by little the 
| warmth of life ceased entirely, and the soul of that 
| young hero fled to heaven to rejoin the friends who 
had fallen before him and with him!” 


On the capture of Rome by the French, 
'the Rifle Brigade was disbanded, and most 
of these unhappy exiles were driven out of 
Rome, to beg their bread in foreign lands. 
|For Signor Dandolo himself we trust that a 
happier destiny is in store; and that he may 
yet live to see more prosperous days dawn 
upon his beloved country. 


I looked inquiringly | 
into his countenance, and seeing him turn pale, | 








Shall we Keep the Crystal Palace, and have 
Riding and Walking in all Weathers among 
Flowers, Fountains, and Sculpture ? by 
Denarius. Murray. ; a 

Tur suggestions of Denarius for the use 

of the Crystal Palace are by far the most 

rational, agreeable, and practical of any that 
have been put forward. His plan for turning 
it into a covered ride and promenade, plante 

with flowers, fountains, and sculpture, 4 

‘ Petit Trianon’ en gros, is simple, and easy 

accomplished. His computations ot aT aa 

are moderate, and we bring the subject ¢ 
early before the attention of our readers, +i 
cause Lord John Russell stated last events 
in the House of Commons, in reply to 4 We 

tion from Mr. Stafford, “ that it will be for t 

public, who are accustomed to enjoy the ‘. = 

to take the initiative in deciding the questi”: 
whether the Crystal Palace is to be pulles 
down or permanently maintained. 
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£16,115 have been taken at the doors in 
the week that has elapsed since this estimate 
was printed. Can there be a doubt of the 
remainder of the estimated sum being realised 
during the next fifteen weeks of summer and 
autumn weather ? 

The author then proceeds to detail the 
purpose of his scheme, and to dilate upon the 
leasures of twenty acres of grass sheltered 
from all weathers, and heated to any tempera- 
ture :— 

“There is a public purpose, which is certainly a 
That want is a covered area, 


great public want. 


where, in this most variable climate, sheltered from 
its vicissitudes of wet and cold, the public at large, 
and especially the invalid and weaker portion, 
might be free to enjoy air and exercise. 
Crystal Palace has shown us how a space large 
enough for a city may be covered in, and how 
walks might be enjoyed, not between dark walls 
and under roofs, by which the light of heaven is 
excluded, but where we have all the charms of out- 
ofdoors without its drawbacks. 
grass-plat under cover is a novel and substantial 
advantage; and though you should clear this tran- 
‘parent cover away from Hyde-park, it is not too 
much to predict that the example of it, if set and 
rejected by London, will be followed throughout 
the country by every large town which has a keener 
seuse of its obvious and practical utility. There is 
hardly any promenade or rendezvous in London 
like that afforded by the Prado at Madrid, or the 
public walks in Vienna and Dresden, because the 


climate forbids them. 

make us independent of 
may have a source of enj 
not been hitherto re 
covering to a grass- 
which would afford 
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Scientific and other public uses might 
follow, including annual exhibitions of sculp- 
ture. The great charm of the public gardens 
of Paris and Versailles is derived from the 
exposition of statues and fountains and 
orange trees; and all these might be col- 
lected to advantage within the vast interior 
of the Crystal Palace, where no smoke can 
penetrate. ‘‘ Look at the land of Shakspeare 
and Milton, of Bacon and Newton and 
Locke,” says our Paris correspondent in his 
letter of to-day—* at the land which, in pro- 
portion to its population, has produced far 
more pocts, romancers, historians, philoso- 
phers, lyrists, inventors, all of undoubted 
genius, than any other—and say, where are 
its statues to them?—what honour has it 
done them?” 


‘‘With the co-operation of the Agricultural, 
Horticultural, and Botanical Societies, various 
popular schools, lectures, and exhibitions con- 
nected with the objects of these Societies, would 
arise naturally out of such an arrangement, and 
might be made to have a most important bearing 
both on the productive resources of the country 
and on our decorative manufactures. 

“The decoration of the building might be made 
very conducive to the promotion of Sculpture, at 
present an art almost purposeless in this country. 
The garden might be most appropriately con- 
nected with an annual exhibition of sculpture, for 
which subjects might be chosen out of the remark- 
able events of each year and as memorials of the 
departed great. The best of these works might be 
purchased annually to embellish the building itself, 
and it might be permitted to the artists to furnish 
casts of them to decorate the town-halls, &c. in the 
country. <A beginning in this direction might be 
made by the purchase of a few of the best works 
now exhibited, and as better works were col- 
lected in course of time, selections might be pre- 
sented to local institutions. Sculpture might thus 
be made an art yielding real enjoyment and plea- 
sure to the great mass of the people, who at pre- 
sent have little sympathy with it. 

‘If the place were recognised as a receptacle for 
plants and shrubs, it might be expected that in a 
very short time it would be well furnished with 
public donations. Proceeding with the develop- 
ment of this idea more in detail, it may be pointed 
out that the nave and the aisles forty-eight feet 
high would give a space of ten acres independently 
of the galleries, which would give in addition walks 
exceeding a mile. The ground-floor might be used 
for plantations and sculpture, the galleries for 
potted flowers and smaller works of statuary; but 
care should be taken to consider the promenade as 
the chief feature, and not to occupy too much space 
with the collections. The public would desire to 
have walks among flowers and plants—not flowers 
and plants with some walks. This last kind of 
treatment belongs to Kew and Chiswick, and the 
Regent's Park. Spaces at the extreme sides of the 
building might be kept vacant to be applied to 
various public purposes, such as periodical exhibi- 
tions of agricultural produce, colonial raw produce, 
machinery, perhaps models of objects claiming 
patent rights, manufactures and fine arts. These 
should not be permanent exhibitions to become 
stale and provoke comparisons with the present 
Great Exhibition, but essentially temporary exhi- 
bitions for short periods, answering to the wants 
and circumstances of the times as they may arise.” 


Denarius dwells strongly on the impolicy 
of allowing any reduced version of the present 
Exhibition to be continued. Assuredly ee 
could be more absurd than to make the Crysta 
Palace a permanent receptacle of specimens 
of arts and manufactures. How much less 
interest would attach to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of Pictures, if it were open all the 


' year round, and the works of artists miscella- 


| from the easel. Let us by all means have an 


neously introduced into it just as they came 


exhibition once in every ten years of the 
industrial products of all nations, and one in 
every five years of our own :— 

‘In throwing out these suggestions as supple- 
mentary to the great object of a Winter Garden, 
it would be premature at the present time to define 
them very precisely, and they should not be viewed 
as leading to the perpetuation of a reduced edition 
of the present Exhibition. On the contrary, the 
Exhibition should close at an appointed day, after a 
sufficient announcement. The closing should be 
like a doom, whatever may be the popularity or 
demand for an extension of time. Good manage- 
ment will cause the Exhibition to end in the height 
of its popularity, and before it becomes stale. 
Afterwards let the building open again under a 
totally different aspect.” 

As an example of the author's moderate 
computation of revenue, we insert the result 
of his calculations: — 

‘* Fix the payment as low as possible during the 
greater portion of the year, adopting a somewhat 
higher charge at other times to obtain revenue. 
Thus the Garden and Sculpture portion of the 
building might be open to the public for the four 
first days of every week on payment only of 1d, 
each person; on the Fridays the payment might 
be Gd; and on Saturdays, Gd. Perhaps horsemen 
might be admitted at a higher charge, say ls. It 
may be estimated that for all other purposes of 
revenue, as well as of additional public convenience, 
it would suffice to reserve about twenty days in the 
year, when a higher payment would be made. On 
these occasions the Garden might be turned to a 
more extended use by holding agricultural, floral, 
horticultural, and perhaps other fétes in it. 

** The revenue which might be expected from these 
sources has been estimated to be about £14,000, 
as follows:— 


Admission to the Gardens and Conservatories; — 
PrDESTRIANS— 


ld. per day, non-subscribers 3000 
average, four first days of the d. £ «4, 
WG beac ccacie xs 192 days & 3000=576,000 
Fridays, at 6d. ...... 50 days & 2000) 600,000 
Saturdays, at 6d..... 50 days & 3000 900,000 
2,076,000 = 8650 0 


Yearly subscribers, at 58. each, 5000 ........ 1250 O 


EQuESTRIANS— 


1s. per day, first five days, average 242 days X 30 363 0 

2s. 6d. on Saturdays........ 50 Saturdays X 50 312 10 

Yearly Subscribers, ut £1 .....0.eeee0e 250 250 0 
Batu Cuairs— 

Od, por day ..cccccscccscccscees 2i2 dave x30 121 0 

10, DORSUPGAYS 0 o.00 000 ssaendctees 50 days X 30 75 0 


ae 
Receipts from 21 special reserved days .......... 2500 0 
Receipts from use of reserved portions of the 


building 1000 0 


£14,621 10 
Estimate of Cost of the Management. 


Maintenance of the Building, say .........+++ . 5500 0 
Heating and wages of flremen .....+....0+e+ sees 2000 0 
Annual purchase of works of Sculpture (as a 
beginning, to increase with success) .....+% wvee’ 2 a 
Annual purchase of Plants.........+ ITTT TTT iT 500 0 
Management, Officers, Money-takers ........+« } 4750 0 
. : : ten Ber ( 
Gardening Wages, Printing, &¢......... 600000 ‘ 


—_ 





£14,250 0 
Denarius has one important advantage over 
ninety-nine out of every hundred propounders 
of great schemes of public improvement,—he 
is substantially a practical man. ‘Is this strip 
of grass by the side of Rotten Row plus 
shelter, warmth, flowers, fountains, and art, 
worth a penny?” Thousands flock to the 
limited strip of Park occupied by the Zoolo- 
gical Society, and pay sixpence. If the 
public incline to enjoy the finest Winter 
Garden and Sculpture Gallery in the world, 
they must act immediately on Lord John 
Russell's hint—call a general meeting, and 
memorialize the Government before Parlia- 
ment goes out of town. ae 
Mr. Paxton has put forth a nearly similar 
scheme for the preservation and use of the 
Crystal Palace, but does not insist — mak- 
ing it self-supporting. We incline, however, 
to agree with Denarius, that no government 





subsidy is needed. 
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The Erne, its Legends and its Fly-Fishing. 
By the Rev. Henry Newland. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tus is the work of a true brother of the 
entle art. By this we mean an angler, who 

graduated in the University of ‘Salmonia, 

and who regards the cockney implements o! 

corks and quills, lob worms and maggots, with 
roper detestation. It is the use of these vile 

implements which has brought the fraternity 
of anglers generally into disrepute. And no 

wonder. For how could the quick spirit of a 

Byron brook the drowsy watching through 

weary hours of a float the while sitting in- 

gloriously in a punt? But place such a man 
on the bank of a river, or, better still, in it, 
with the water rushing like a mill race be- 
tween his legs, a seventeen-foot rod in his 
hands, and a twenty-pound salmon in hazard- 
ous partnership with the end of his line some 

Calved ards distant, and we venture to say 

that his feelings would undergo a marvellous 

change. We appeal to our readers who are 
salmon fishers, whether their first salmon 
capture is not fondly dwelt on as a mighty 
event in their life. But we feel that the noble 
and manly sport of salmon fishing needs no 
defence at our hands. It has had too many 
illustrious devotees to require apologists. It 
was Trajan’s favourite pastime; it was Paley’s 
and Saeen'es and it is recorded of one of our 
rome sculptors that on one occasion when 

e had taken two huge salmon, his sense of 
self-importance far exceeded that which he 











number of salmon. ‘ Such,” says he, “has 
been the progress of science in the arts of 
destroying fish, that if things go on as at 
present, in a very few years the breed of 
[rish salmon will become extinct:” and who 
but the most hard-hearted free-trader could 
have read without pain the petition of an 
unfortunate Irish salmon last year for protec- 
tion, whose consort being in an interesting 
condition, and in a violent hurry to deposit 
17,000 eggs ina secure place (so many embryo 
salmon, be it remembered,) was, after escapes 
innumerable on her way up the river, at 
length speared by a horrid Celt. 
we read of the practicability of a lady crossing 
the Erne without wetting her sandals, by 
walking on the heads of the thousands of 
salmon that paved its bed, our bewildered 
imagination goes back to days when nets and 
weirs, and all execrable engines for the 
taking of fish were unknown, and when the 
Erne must have been an ichthyological para- 
dise. Fair honest rod-fishing does not injure 
a river, but with the existing machinations to 
destroy salmon at the mouths of rivers it is 
little short of marvellous that one escapes. 
Although not salmon-paved, it would appear 
that at the period of our author’s visit to the 
Erne it was pretty fairly stocked. 
day was a rareevent. Of course some extra- 
ordinary fishing adventures befel the party. 
These are spiritedly chronicled. ‘Take the 
following as a specimen:— 

“The Grass Guard, to which they were now 





felt on the production of the master-pieces 
which have immortalized him. 

Mr. Newland has modelled his book after 
the fashion of the ‘Salmonia.’ Like that de- 
lightful work, there are individuals who, under 
assumed names, perform angling feats which 
will make the angler’s fingers tingle magneti- 
cally as he reads of them. The characters 


are introduced as the Squire, the Parson, the | 


Scholar, and the Captain, and we are so far 
taken into confidence as to be made familiar 


with their ‘snuggery, redolent of the - 


fume of broiled salmon and mountain dew. 
The Erne is, or was, the king of Irish sal- 
mon rivers. We write thus, because salmon 
fishing has deteriorated so lamentably in 
Ireland, as well as in Scotland, that as we 
once heard it humorously said, at no distant 
period it will not be so much a question what 
the salmon puts into its stomach, as whe- 


ther we are likely to have salmon for the | 


benefit of ours. Methinks we hear the 
magnates of our great city sigh at the 
thought of so fearful a calamity. But in 
Ireland as elsewhere in the United King- 
dom, salmon fishers pronounce on each of the 
rivers the waleodaely conclusion ‘fut,’ and 
our own experience of the Tweed is unhappily 
confirmatory of this. ‘Some days we tak’ 
ane, but maist days we tak’ nane,” 


inquiries this spring on Tweedside; and if 
parliament do not immediately logislate for 
the preservation of the breed of this noble 
fish, its extinction will soon be a matter of 
history. In an able article on our salmon 
fisheries, in a late number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ there is a table showing the number 
of selmon taken in the Tweed during the years 
1811 to 1850. By this it appears, that in 
the quinquennis! period of 1811-15, 541,764 
salmon and grilse were killed, and in that of 
1846-50 the number had fallen off to 329.460. 

Our author suppresses the date of his 
*Erne’ experiences, but he is entirely of our 
Opinion with respect to the decrease in the 





| was the | 
answer we received from a fisher to our 


approaching, to all appearance had been, in times 
| of geological antiquity, the boundary of a small 
lake, and above that barrier the river had still, for 
half a mile or so, a broad, quiet, calm, lake-like 
appearance. <A ridge of low, lumpish, round- 
headed hills, at the most not forty or fifty feet 
high, looked as if they had once crossed the river's 

course at right angles, forming a sort of pond head: 
| it seemed as if this chain had been broken through, 
either by a flood or by some convulsion of nature, 
for they now exhibited two abrupt cliffs not fifty 
| yards apart, and corresponding to each other, like 
the cheeks of a gigantic embrasure ; through this 
the river was pouring its abundant waters, the 
opening being still farther contracted, and the 
| current accelerated by the remains of a ruined eel- 
| weir. 

‘“** Holy Virgin! the Captain's in him!’ said Pat, 
as they arrived at the top of the cliff which crowns 
the right bank, and looks down on the stream: 
and sure enough, just below them, but on the 
opposite side, stood the Captain, the current rippling 
round his legs, his line straining, and his rod bent 
into the form of the letter C. He had waded out 
some ten or twelve yards into the stream, fully as 
far as he could go with safety, or perhaps a little 
farther, and, standing on a flat white stone, which 
| marks the very outside point on which a man can 
| under any circumstances keep his legs, had hooked 
| a fish at the full length of his longest line. It had 





_ invariably do, till their strength is exhausted; and 
whether it was from inadvertence, or that he was 
cramped in his dangerous position, standing as he 
did at the very break of the rapid, or whether he 
was not quite so well skilled in the Ballyshannon 
waters as he was in those of Belleek, so it was that 
the fish had taken advantage of the only danger of 
the Grass Guard Throw, a sunken rock that stands 
in the very middle of the river, some thirty yards 
above the fall, had run hin across it, and, sinking 
down sulky and motionless with his nose against 
the farther side of it, had defied every attempt to 
move or dislodge him. 

‘ This is one of the most common ways of losing 
a fish; it can happen only when the salmon, in 
some of his various manceuvres, has succeeded in 
getting a slack line. Whenever such an accident 
occurs, to pull is perfectly useless, the nose of the 
_ fish rests against the rock, and the line passes over 


So. when |! 








A blank | 











Lc 


it, resting probably against one of its <t arn el 

and consequently the only effect of a strain cee 
to part the line. If the stream can — a . 
either by wading or boating, so as to et rv ; 
from the same side of the rock as th t om a x “2 
fish has laid himself up, the danger, , f tg 


’ 
be 


see 


obviated; but if this is impossible, the st 
source is patience till the fish moves of hic 
accord, or the very faint chance of startins hi 
a well-aimed stone. —_— 
‘‘In the present case this latter resoure 
altogether out of the question; the Capta . hie 


was nearly a dozen yards from the dry lan: 
his line, full fifty yards in length. stretched = 
farther from the bank, pointing diagonal] nae 
across the stream. The fish was evidently mye) 
nearer to the Parson’s side of the ! i 
clambering out on the wing of 


g of an old ruin 
weir more than half under water, was ab] 

within thirty yards of him. ‘Th ise of the r: 
was an effectual bar to conversation; but the Ca 
tain and he had fished far too often together to } 


ignorant of each other’s resources, At ; 
signal the Captain’s rod was raised, and 


AXA ALLS 


tightened along the surface, while the Parson's # 
having made two or three rapid circles in the ; 
alighted with great precision on his line: th 
hooking it, and forming with it a temporary cros 
line. Carefully reeling up and tightening, + 
Parson gradually got the pull on his own sid 
the rock, when the salmon, feeling his defer 
gone, rushed furiously upwards. A slight flick re. 


leased the auxiliary fly, and the Capt 
the command over his fish. 
‘“With a skilful eve and a practised hand, like 


un regained 
= 


the Captain's, the result could not long be doubt- 
ful; supported by his attendants, he gained the 
shore, guided his fish into the quiet, still p 


above; and in answer to the Par=on’s congratu- 
latory and farewell wave of the hand as he pur 
sued his course, a fine white fourteen-pounder was 
held up by the tail in triumph.” 

But all adventures do not terminate so 
satisfactorily. The terrible ddénouement ot 


| being ‘ eut,’ that is, having the line severed 


by a sharp-edged rock, is not an untrequent 
occurrence, when hopes run high of bagging 
a silvery monster, and it sometimes happens 
that stranger things occur. Here is an illus- 
tration of the accidents to which anglers are 
liable. It is necessary to premise that the 
hero of the narrative had gone forth on a most 
unpropitious day to try his luck at a cast. 
‘“‘« By George! he has got a fish after all,’ said 
the Parson, starting up from his recumbent position, 
and seizing his gaff as he rushed down stalls. 
‘Hang the fellow! what luck he has! W ho would 
have thought it possible on such a day as this 
‘The Parson, no doubt, was a little jealous; but 
that did not diminish the alacrity with which be 
crossed the street, pushed his way among te 
people, and emerged from the crowd on the flag: 
rock. 
“There, sure enough, was the Scholar, with his 
rod bending and his line running out. ‘W ho 18 


| right about the day, now?’ said he, triumphanuy 
made its rush up stream, as fish at the Grass Guard | 


as the Parson came up; ‘who knows most abov! 
fishing, now? Confound the fish! there be go” 
for the fall again !’ 

‘“« « Follow him,’ said the Parson, 
go down—the Captain killed one that way cont 
rably last Monday. That's right! get on the ©" 
ground—hold your rod upright, and keep your "®* 
out of the water.’ eta 

‘‘* There! he heads up stream again: said the 
Scholar, as he raised his rod to the required positio®, 
and the line seemed to cut along over the surface 
of the water. 


‘and let him 


‘‘* Hurrah!’ said the crowd. ‘Oh! that > 
gant now '—wheel him up, your honour! = 
him up !’—and the Scholar, shortening his - 
stepped back to his old position on the bank © 
river. . 
‘Another rush of the line towards o pot 
again the Scholar sprang on the high grown’ 


raised his rod ready for the leap: and ag#® 
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—_— 
fish return 
“A third time the Scholar stepped down with 


ed on his course, amid the cheers of the 


chortened line, and, depressing the point of his 
my prepared to draw the exhausted fish across the 


current into the shallower water at his feet, when, 
a third time, he rushed down again, to all appear- 
ance as fresh and vigorous as ever, and was again 
turned by the same manceuvre. cans 

« ‘There is something not quite right here,’ said 
the Parson; ‘no fish ever played the same tricks 
over and over again with such regularity. Don't 
come down this time, but keep your rod up, and 
tighten your line where you stand.’ . 

“a Up it came, flashing from the water, as if the 
fish were making a sudden and furious sheer up 
the stream, and then at once became tight, fixed, 
and stationary. 

“* By all that’s unlucky, I’ve lost him !—lI’ve 
lost him behind that rock. Down with you there, 
Jemmy-—down there, some of you!—throw stones 
in'—start him again!’ And a shower of stones, 
cast by some twenty willing hands, came down like 
a hail-storm; but the line remained fixed as ever. 

“éTll tell you what,’ said the Parson, ‘ you 
never had a fish at all; you have been hooked on 
that rock from the first.’ 

“And so it was. In the very midst of the rapid 
his hook had got foul of a well-known rock, which 





has been from time immemorial the preservation | 


ofmanyasalmon. Feeling the sudden check, the 
Scholar had struck scientifically, and given the 


butt after the most approved fashion, when the | 


water, catching the bight of the line, of which 
there was a good deal more out than there was 
any necessity for, ran out the reel, giving it every 


appearance of a fish heading determinedly to the | 


falls. 


Whenever the Scholar got on the high 





ground and raised his rod, the action of the water | 


was taken off from a great part of his line: and, as 
it appeared above the surface, it seemed like a fish 
running up stream. As a matter of course, the 
fisherman followed what he imagined to be the fish, 
and attempted to draw him across the stream to 
his own bank; but in so doing he necessarily 
lowered the point of his rod, and thus exposed a 
greater quantity of line to the action of the current ; 
and the strain thus increased was sufficient again 
to run out the reel, and the same results followed. 
He might have gone on thus working in a circle 
for the whole day. 

“Considering their disappointment, the crowd 
were exceedingly well behaved —nine-tenths of 
them, indeed, did not the least in the world under- 
stand the merits of the case; but, thinking that a 
fish had been bond fide hooked and Jost, condoled 
with the beaten fisherman in all sincerity; while 
the few who knew better, contented themselves 
with a few sly jokes or a knowing wink or two, as 
the poor Scholar, redder far with shame than from 

‘recent exertions, gave the rod into Jemmy’s 

, and ‘sought the friendly shelter of the inn.’ ” 
Lovers of the craft will find other piscato- 
adventures as graphically sketched as the 
above. Mr. Newland’s studies of the Erne 
will prove most valuable to the angler who 
may contemplate doing battle with the giants 
of that river, and they are interspersed with 
egends which greatly add to the interest of 
these =. _ We are tempted to extract one of 
‘ or its originality, and as a warning to 
et 7 of the craft to respect Irish saints. 
¢ ‘Scholar’ had been fishing for several 
hence te promising pool named the 
the ' P throw’ without seeing a fin, when 
hi _*arson came up, and thus addressed 
ee 
Why, my honest and painstaking novice, you 


might have fi if; gre & atighisr 
rising 4 fish — : a this till Doomsday without 


the pin cursed. Have you 
“ ard of 8t. Columba ”’ : 
0,” said the Scholar; ‘what of him? and 


he to do with the fishing ?” 


Saint of th 
don : 


salmon, and many a good turn 


he 


pte wl for matter of that, St. Columba is the | 





| 
| 
j 


€ them, For instance, at Rose Isle, | know. 








where you lost that fine fish yesterday, instead of the 
two falls you see now, there once was but one step 
from the top to the bottom: and you may easily con- 
ceive that no fish that ever was spawned could take 
the leap. But the tender-hearted saint, grieving at 
their fruitless toil, and pitying their battered sides 
as they fell back into the whirling caldron below, 
prayed away a good piece of the rock, and gave 
them that easy comfortable staircase which you see 
this day. In good truth, St. Columba was a very 
worthy saint when his bristles were not up ; but 
Irish saints are apt to be peppery, and I am sure 
Job himself could not be expected to stand the loss 
of his dinner. Still I must confess that the storv I 
am going to tell is not quite so much to the saint's 
credit as the last was. 

“* Hungry and tired was the worthy saint, as he 
came down that steep, rugged pathway, that leads 
from the Captain’s Rock. Hard at work had he 
been all day, ‘ preaching of sermons and singing of 
psalms,’ and many were the heathens he had con- 
verted, and many were the wild Irishmen that he 
had clipped of their wings. But lips, though holy, 
must still be fed; and as Cockburn’s Hotel was 
not then established at Ballyshannon, the saint 
began to have serious misgivings about his dinner ; 
when, to his joy, he saw, seated on the wing of 
that Danish eel-weir (where I saw you the other 
day, looking so like a Leprechaun), a jolly fisher- 
man, and at his feet a goodly number of glittering 
salmon. ‘ Bestow thine alms, stranger,’ said the 
saint; ‘bestow a salmon for the sake of Our Lady 
on a poor saint, who stands an excellent chance of 
going to bed supperless. | 

‘** The man must have been a Presbyterian or 
a poor-law guardian, that is certain, for he told the 
holy man to go work for his livelihood. Could 
tlesh and blood stand that / Work for his liveli- 
hood! when the saint had already baptized more 
heathens than the sinner had hairs on his head; 
and St. Columba an Irish saint, too! It would 
have been quite consistent with his country had 
he upped with his pilgrim-staff, and broken the 
man's heretical head; but St. Columba thought 
that this would be uncanonical. He was always a 
stickler for church discipline, so he pulled out his 
book and cursed him heartily instead: he cursed 
him by hanging and drowning, he cursed him by 
fire and water, and (which was somewhat super 
fluous) he cursed the throw for his sake; and 
having thus given him a cast of his clerical office, 
he passed on in holy meditation. 

“<«The next man who came down that rocky 
path saw a terrible sight. The uncharitable fisher- 
man, who had hooked his fly in a tree above his 
head, had climbed up to free it, and his foot slip 
ping, his neckhandkerchief had performed the office 
of a hempen cravat; while the fire he had lighted 
to broil his fish, having consumed the foot of the 
tree, the whole had bent forward into the stream, 





leaving the dead body bobbing up and down in the | 


current like a fisherman’s float; and in that throw, 
beautiful and tempting as it seems, and numerous 


as are the ignorant and unbelieving tyros who have | 
wet their lines there, not one single salmon has | 


risen from that time to this. There, what do you 
think of such a curse as that? St. Columba was 
no fool of a saint, I can assure you.’”’ 

Our extracts attest our good opinion of Mr. 
Newland’s performance. His book merits 
more than an ephemeral existence, and is in 
everv way worthy to take rank with our 
standard works devoted to the kingly salmo- 
salar. 











LONDON GUIDE BOOKS. 
Ir a foreigner in London is unable to obtain 
a clear notion of the contents of our great 
metropolis, 
works upon the subject. 
have written about 


All kinds of writers 


books out of we are afraid to say how many 


it will not be from any want of | 


ndon, and yet we have | 
not more than half-a-dozen really trustworthy 


| volumes professing to tell us all that we should | 
his year has added to the number | Yet another instance, 


in a way that no previous year has hitherto 
done, or is again Tikely todo. Books about 
London are now as common as carts with 
turkeys at Christmastime. We wish we could 
carry on the illustration and could conscien- 
tiously add that the books are as good readin 

as the turkeys are good eating. But in trut 

we cannot. Here we have a table actually 
covered with books for the London visitor, 
and not one among the whole number that 
does not evince many marks of haste, and 
still greater marks of unfitness in the writers. 

London in 1850-1851, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 
has much to recommend it beyond its brevity 
and compact style, but it does not answer the 
purpose of a ‘ Guide.” Mr. M/‘Culloch’s 
* London’ is very well adapted for what it was 
actually written,—the ‘ London’ article of a 
‘Geographical Dictionary,’-—but it cannot 
service as a visitor's handbook. ‘This 
praise, however, is due to Mr. M'‘Culloch, 
that he has taken a very enlarged and proper 
view of his subject, and that while missing, 
as he has often done, many points of moment 
to the traveller to whom London is untrod- 
den ground, he has made no commercial omis- 
sion; if art is unrepresented, trade is not. 
Mr. M‘Culloch is fully alive to the difficulties 
inherent in a subject so comprehensive as 
‘ London,’ and in his ‘ Conclusion’ he tells us 
what has been done successfully by former 
writers — 

‘London has been the subject,” he says, ‘‘ of an 
immense number of publications. Of these the 
best by far is the ‘Survey,’ by Stow, (originally 
published in 1598), with additions by Strype and 
others, 2 vols. folio, 1754. The ‘ Account of the 
Metropolis and its Environs,’ by Brayley, Night- 
ingale and Brewer, 5 vols. 8vo., 1814-16, is in 
some respects a valuable work ; but it contains a 
great deal of matter but slightly connected with 
the subject, and which might advantageously have 
been omitted. ‘Cunningham's Handbook’ is a 
carefully compiled, amusing, and instructive manual 
of popular antiquities and street history. But 
though there are several valuable works on detached 
topics, there is not, in point of fact, any good 
general account of London.” ‘ 

With this we are disposed entirely to con- 
cur. But how difficult—may we not add how 
impossibley—is it to give any ‘ good general 
account of London.’ Here is a city with 
2,500,000 inhabitants; a city in a constant 


do 


state of change and transition, with py 


one of its principal buildings destroyed by fire 
in one night, with some abuse removed while 
your work is in the press, and on which you 
ites been in that work very properly severe; 
with the present constantly running into the 
past, and with new attractions just as fre- 
quently arising. He alone who has attempted 
a handbook for London can fully appreciate 
the difficulties of the task. One instance, 
however, and it is a recent one, will illustrate 
a portion of the difficulty. 

An ingeniously devised little book, called 
The Illustrated London Omnibus Guide, 
made its appearance opportunely enough, it 
was thought, on the lst of May, the day of 
the opening of the Great Exhibition. The 
ccaagle, not content with letterpress de- 
scriptions of the several omnibuses, added 
engravings of them as well, in which the very 
lettering is given with fulness and fidelity. 
But how changing is London! In one night the 
paint pot places a 4d. in the room of a 3d., and 
on every omnibus ‘ Kensington,’ and ‘Chelsea,’ 
and ‘ Brixton,’ and ‘ Islington,’ and ‘ Plenipo, 
and ‘ Favorite,’ are painted out, and ‘ Exhibi- 
tion,’ in large letters, is inserted in their places, 
and we have done. 
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There is not a book on our table professing | 
to give the amount of the charges for seeing | 
St. Paul's, but continues the dirty 2d., as if the | 
charge was still in force; whereas, as most of 
our readers know, the twopenny charge was | 
discontinued by the dean and chapter some | 
three months ago. ak 

London and its Vicinity Exhibited in 1851, 
and both written and published by Mr. John 
Weale, is a very thick, fairly illustrated, and 
very cheap book. But Mr. Weale has evi- 
dently no power of selection. He seems to 
have given to the printer whatever was given 
to him; so that we have very long articles 
on very insignificant subjects, and very short 
articles on subjects of real importance. Then 

Mr. Weale has very strong opinions of his 
own on very many points, aa ag archi- 
tectural and engineering; and he 1s often 
found intruding these upon the reader to the 
length, at times, of a page and more. No 
wonder, then, that the hook is thick. Never, 
indeed, was there another author with a 
greater appetite than Mr. Weale, or a worse 
digestion. Let us add, that he has a very 
enlarged notion of the vicinity of London, for 
he includes Oxford and Cambridge in his 
‘London.’ At times, too, he is unfair to his 
predecessors. Though evidently indebted in 
many places to Mr. Cunningham's ‘ Hand- 
book,’ Mr. Cunningham's name is not even 
mentioned in Mr. Weale’s volume of a thou- 
sand pages. Nor are bis illustrations at times 
much happier, for his Bank of England plan 
does not include any one of the important 
alterations effected by Mr. Cockerell! So 
much for Mr. Weale’s Bank in 1851. 

London as it is To-day, is a pocket volume, 
by H. G. Clarke, profusely illustrated, but not 
well written or well illustrated The letter- 
press is of the poorest character—a re-heating 
of dishes already exqiisitely cooked—while 
the illustrations are often untrue to the build- 
ings the names of which they are made to 
bear. 

Bradshaw's Strangers’ and Visitors’ Guide 
through London and its Environs, is a square- 
shaped looking book, much like his ‘ Railway 
Guide.” The charge to ascend the Monu- 
ment is, we are told, sixpence—it is three- 

nee. The East India House Museum, by 

radshaw, is open on Saturdays—it is open 
on Fridays. Heads and mangled trunks, we 
are told, were often set upon Temple Bar— 
when it so happens that no human trunk was 
ever set upon the Bar. The connoisseur 
is told to see the valuable collection of 
pictures at Painter-Stainer’s Hall—a_ very 
worthless collection—and the gallery of Lord 
F. Egerton, meaning the Earl of Ellesmere. 
If we come to figures, Bradshaw is not much 
better. ‘ The money expended by the inha- 
bitants of London in one year is estimated at 
70,000,000." How does he know this? ‘ The 
census taken in the spring of 1851 will show, 
it is expected, that London contains upwards 
of 3,000,000 inhabitants ;” when no sane per- 
son of whom we have heard, expected more 
than 2,600,000; and that, if the statement in 
The Times is correct, has since been found 
above the actual amount. 

Adams's Pocket London Guide Book, by 
E. L. Blanchard, is trite and incomplete. Mr. 
Blanchard divides his work into five sections 
—‘the City,’ ‘the East,’ ‘the West,’ ‘the 
North,’ and ‘the South.’ This division is 
somewhat arbitrary. Surely the city is suffi- 
ciently east without the necessity of having a 
separate section for my Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen? Temple Bar is more of an ima- 


ee 
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inary than a real boundary. The manners | quer, Privy Seal, and Foreien Opp... 
of the inhabitants of the Strand and Fleet- | offices. Some of the sentences ge 
street are no longer different. A parishioner | careful writer. ‘In 1083,” we st a Hy 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields looks as much “old St. Paul’s was commenced buil * ae 
like a citizen as a liveryman of the Ward of | Others, again, denote the poetic mind plays i 
Farringdon Without. The people of Covent | with appropriate and unhackneyed oar, 
Garden and the people of Cornhill are very | tions. ‘* To offer an encomium on'St. Pay)’. © 


: 7 se aul’s,” 

much alike. Once, indeed, it was not so; but | we are assured, ‘is to try to add perfume { 
. —_ i 4 %? ‘ . S Cw 
Mr. Blanchard is giving us the London of | the violet.” Stow’s monument, we are a. 
}851—when the city may be said to be repre- formed, “ has evidently originally been i 


sented by a pair of gates, closed once in likeness.” George Jones, and not Charles 
twenty years—by three gingerbread coaches Landseer, is said to be Keeper of the Royal 
—by a state barge—a man in armour for one Academy; and tickets to see the pictures at 
day—by Gog and Magog in Guildhall, and | Dulwich the puzzled foreigner is told re 
by good dinners to liverymen—giving way to | obtain of Carpenter, 14, Old Bond-street and 
conversaziones to authors, artists, and scien- Hurst in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where of 
tifie characters. course they cannot be had, as both Carpenter 
Gilbert's Visitors’ Guide to London, is and Hurst had retired from business (both in 
surely not what it pretends to be, “an in- different ways) before 1851. Such are a fow 
dispensable handbook for travellers and samples of the fact-bag. 
foreigners.” It is rather a barefaced compi- But the newest and also, oddly enough, the 
lation, without any kind of acknowledgment, | worst book about London, is Limbird’s Han. 
and done by a man with very little tact in bookGuide; or, What toObserve and Remember. 
taking, and still less skill in literary composi- There is scarcely a page without some gross 
tion. Not one iota betteris Cassell’s London blunder. Inigo Jones is made to build halls 
Conductor, ** being a guide for visitors to the | and houses, such as Devonshire House. 
Great Industrial Exhibition.” Spencer House, and others, erected centuries 
Tallis’s Illustrated London, * forming a after his death. Roger de Crundale, the 
complete guide to the British metropolis,” is mason of the Eleanor cross at Charing Cross, 
as yetincomplete, but judging fromthe eleven is called Roger de Coundale. Rivet, the 
numbers before us, it is far from being the brazier, whose name is so inseparably con- 
worst of its kind. The engravings are from nected with Charles the First's statue at 
steel plates, and the letterpress is by Mr. Charing Cross, is called River. Peter Pindar 
William Gaspey. In the earlier numbers | is said to be Dr. Walsh, and not Dr. Woleot. 
Mr. Jesse is Mr. Gaspey’s great authority, | The Middle Temple Hall screen is said to be 
but-as he advances he drops Mr. Jesse, and by Grinling Gibbons, whose father could 
draws constantly on Mr. Cunningham, and hardly have been born when the screen was 
with acknowledgment. We could have wished set up. West's Stoning of St. Stephen is said 
that Mr. Tallis’s engravings had been more | still to stand over the altar of St. Stephen's, 
faithful, with less attempt at effect. In topo- | Walbrook. In St. Saviour’s church in South- 
graphical books and drawings fidelity is far | wark, we are told to observe the monument 
above any other artistic attraction. _ of William of Wykeham, no such monument 
Cruchley’s Guide, in the last edition, has | being there. The horse armoury in tli 
evidently oon corrected by a careful hand.| Tower was arranged by ‘“ Mr. Merrick,” 
Many errors yet remain, nor, as far as we meaning, of course, Sir Samuel Rush Mey- 
have had time to examine, has any attempt | rick. | Hatton-garden was so called after 
been made to supply the numerous omissions | Lord Hatton, meaning, of course, Sir Chris- 
so apparent in former editions. topher Hatton. Horace Walpole is still 
Knight's Cyclopedia of London is a skilful! called “the late Lord Orford.” The corona- 
adaptation of his former ‘ London’ to the size | tion feasts of the sovereigns of England are 
of one goodly volume and the wants of the | s¢i/7 held in Westminster Hall. Caxton has 
present time. By far the most pleasant and | a new abbot of Westminster for his patron, 
valuable papers in the ‘ London’ were Mr. | one ‘“‘ Thomas Pulling,” of whom, in common, 
Knight's own, and the principal additions to no doubt, with Mr. Maclise, we shall be glad 
the ‘ Cyclopedia’ are, if we mistake not, from to have a few particulars from Mr. Limbird’s 
the same ak The new Cyclopedia wood- author. Vauxhall was so called from ‘ Jane 
cuts, however, are not equal to the woodcuts Vaux in 1615'! But it is time to have done 
of the ‘London;’ yet this volume should with Mr. Limbird. 
be read, and even referred to, though it As Mr. Murray has not as yet brought out 
stands in need of an Index. ‘ his ‘ Modern London,’ probably deterred by 
The British Metropolis in 1851, published the vast quantity of trash about London 
by Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., is an foisted on the public at this time, it will not 
attempt at a classified guide to London, and be out of place to remind him that the past 
is so arranged, we are told, ‘as to show in is not to be lost sight of even in a present 
separate chapters every object in London! London. The Frenchman in London for the 
interesting to special tastes and occupations.” | first time rushes to the Thames Tunnel ; the 
One of the mottoes on the title-page is from | German in London for the first time hurries 
‘an eminent living American,’ and contains to Westminster Abbey. These are present 
sound advice—** Let your book be a fact-bag | things; but the American in London for the 
without confusion.” We wish we could say | first time runs to the past, and to historical 
the author had profited by the advice. James- | associations; he hurries to ‘the open street 
street, Buckingham Gate, he confounds with | before Whitehall,’ to the scene of the execu 
St. James’s-street. Rocque’s curious map of | tion of Charles I. 
London in 1746, he gives to Bogue, meaning, | 
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no doubt, the enterprising publisher of Fleet- | . . 
street, who is still alive, t Lees hardly rig | The United States and Cuba: Eight Years gf 
as to have publisheda map of London in1746.| Change and Travel. By John Glan 
Somerset House is filled with offices long) Taylor. Bentley. 

since extinct or removed elsewhere—such as In the modest introduction to this posthum< 
the Lottery, Pipe, Lord Treasurer's, Exche- | work, Mr Taylor honestly states that, during 
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nturous career of eight years in various 
of the world, more than one failure in 
the principal object which he had in view—the 
‘rement of a competency—arose from his 

ine disposition. 
“i 184 he ou attracted to America by 
the prospect of being engaged in mining pur- 
suits, and he hoped that should this field 
ve barren other resources would present 
themselves. The outward voyage was relieved 
from monotony by the companionship of 
serenty ‘Mormons * from Wales, who, we 
are told, used to enliven the days “by extra- 
ordinary tunes, with tremendous winds-up to 
them,” particularly one which was a great 
fvourite in stormy weather, to the infiaite 
annoyance of the mate, since the burthen 


was— 
« Blow, breezes, blow, a gale of grace, 


The Heaven above is our landing-place.”’ 
Of the United States Mr. Taylor has nothing 
new torelate. His endeavours to find pro- 
fitable employment were frustrated, and the 
new year of 1842 brought with it no diminu- 
tion of the gloom which hung over every 
ies of enterprize, while that of mining was 

e most depressed of all :— 

“In this juncture, after I returned from my un- 
profitable trip to Virginia, an interesting event 
occurred; the arrival of a packet from the Island 
of Cuba, which, on being opened, proved to bea 
sample of gold-dust, from a mine, or vein, lately 
discovered, and professed to have been taken from 
it without selection. My relative, Mr. R. C. T., 
had made himself not an unprofitable trip to Cuba 
in 1836; but at that time the gold vein had not 
been discovered, although old workings existed, 
and grains of gold had always been found in the 
sands of the streams near Holguin, as Humboldt 
too mentions. I set to work without delay to 
examine the sample, and truly the result was suffi- 
cient to turn our heads; for on comparing the 
weights of the beads of gold with those of the 
quantities acted upon, it appeared that in a ton of 
such mineral would exist not less than fifty ounces 
of pure gold! The vein was stated to be four feet 
wide. The beads were taken to the United States 
Mint, and having been tested were also pronounced 
perfectly pure. As the parties in Cuba were well 
known to my relative, and as they had offered to 
repay him his expenses, in case he should again go 
out there, he kindly offered me to be his repre- 
sentative in the business. ‘This time, I really could 
not see anything wrong; and, accordingly, being 
very glad to undertake it, and nothing loth to see 
sach an entirely new country, early in June I got 
ready, and went to New York to see about a vessel 
to take me to my destination.” 

Assuredly there was nothing surprising in 
Me. Taylor's conduct, for in spite of Adam 
Smith and political economists, gold is the 
good thing which man has in all ages striven 
to possess. But Cuba proved no California 
to our author. No ‘diggins’ abounded hip 

Pn auriferous regions, and the vein ‘ four 
_ turned out to be ‘nothing in re- 

r Gold there was, certainly, but in 

fuch Minute quantities that with the greatest 
a skilful workman could only extract 
t three shillings’ worth per day. 

at although the coveted ore was not to be 
Cuba presented other alluring pros- 
: ~ r some little consideration, Mr. 
a, Peanived on trying his fortune as a 
- He went to the United States to 
some necessaries for his new life; 

turned to Cuba, became th t f 
ee slater ont ie e partner of a 
» and in this capacity acquired a 
le insight into ‘mem manners and 
however, with reference to 


- It is 

the question of 
“estion of slavery that Mr. Taylor's 
Work is chiefly valuable. He devoted seni 
the circumstances attendant upon 











this ungodly traffic in human beings. He 
came to the conclusion that strong measures 
should be taken to put an immediate termi- 
nation to the African slave trade, and that 
some system should be devised which should 
lead to the manumission of negroes already 
imported into Cuba. He is of opinion that 
the immediate liberation of the slaves in that 
island would render the residence of any 
white man in Cuba unsafe, but that their 
emancipation might be effected in a few years 
with the greatest safety to the planters, and 
without putting them to any expense. This 
is his plan :— 

“A sufficient portion of good land having been 
secured to each negro, every one of them ‘should 
be valued, in a court appointed for that purpose, 
and for three days of every week only should the 
negroes work as slaves. It might be so arranged 
for the benefit of the proprietor, that one half 
should work the first, the other the latter, three 
days of every week. From the date of this agree- 
ment with the slaves, they should be obliged to 
maintain and clothe themselves. Now, in return 
for the three days of freedom, let every slave 
reimburse to his master ten per cent. of his value ; 
thus, if he be a male worth four hundred dollars, 
he would have to pay an annual rent of twenty 
dollars to his master. This twenty dollars, suppose 
four pounds five shillings sterling, I will undertake 
to say any man worth four hundred dollars would 
most cheerfully exchange for half his freedom. 
They would cither leave the chief proportion of 
their lands in canes, and have them made into 
sugar on shares, or, which is most likely, they 
would convert it into tobacco gardens and provision 
grounds. The slaves are now nominally half free. 
I do not remember so much as one instance, even 
under the present system of slavery, by which 
every slave is allowed as much land as he can 
cultivate in his spare time, or of any one of them 
who could not at any time be said to possess at 
least twenty dollars worth of seizable property, so 
that the owners, I should consider, well secured in 
their rents; but if any negro showed such apathy 
and debasement as positively to refuse to work his 
own land, the owner should be allowed by the 
above-mentioned court, on complaint heard and 
evidence given, to take his interest out in labour, 
at so much a day, or else such refractory slaves 
should be collected, and simply made to work 
under the superintendence of an e.cperienced over- 
seer, which latter plan would doubtless soon bring 
them to their senses. But I believe such examples 
would be very rare indeed. Matters being thus 
far adjusted, they might be left to settle down on 
their holdings for some years, and, under a proper 
system of police, there would be no sort of danger 
of any serious outbreak. Meantime, the laws of 
‘eoartacion’ should be rubbed up, by which, even 
now, a slave may purchase part of his freedom, 
This privilege I would bring down so low as half a 
day, which could thus be purchased by a slave, 
value four hundred dollars for thirty-three dollars. 
Any moderately industrious man might thus free 
himself in two years altogether, or in three at 
most ; indeed, I have known a slave who had no 
spare time except feast days and working days, 
after his task was over, earn no less a sum, in six 
months only, than eighty-five dollars, by one crop 
of tobacco, and this I know, as it was I who 


bought it.” 


On estates where proper attention is paid | 
to the slaves, and where a just and equitable | 
system prevails, the conduct of the slaves is | 


described as being excellent, and a develop- 
ment of their intellectual faculties results, 
which makes them worthy to rank with their 
more fortunate white brethren. On a well- 
known estate, where the overseers are noted 
for their kindness, the negroes are remarkable 
for their agricultural ability and clean ap- 
pearance. ) 
a knowledge of agriculture as enables them 
to support themselves in a state of indepen- 


Their aptitude for acquiring such | 





dence, is strikingly evidenced by the curious 


native country by land, and with this view 
they always make for the eastern part of the 
coast, where further progress is arrested by 


the ‘Sierra del Cristal.’ ‘ There,” says our 
author, ** no adventurous topographer has yet 
directed his steps, but were the proper mea- 
surements made, I am almost certain the 
Cristal would be found the higbest eminence 
in Cuba.” 

On this mountain range a colony of self- 
liberated slaves exists, but any information 
respecting it is but little to be relied upon, 
for— 

‘The great Palenque of the Cristal remains as 
much a mystery as ever, and some even doubt if 
the Spanish Government does not leave it purposely 
asa kind of safety-valve for the discontented, for 
no expedition of importance enough to reduce it 
has ever been undertaken, although small parties 
are annually formed in Baracoa, who hover about 
it, and capture a great many negroes, Common 
report says, that the settlement is high up on an 
elevated plateau, only approachable by one pass, 
which is fortified by overhanging rocks, kept ready 
to hurl on the invaders, and strictly guarded by 
wary sentinels; and that on this plateau, whose 
inhabitants are said to amount to many hundreds, 
grain, tobacco, &ec., are grown sufficient for their 
wants. It is further hinted, that some whites have 
more dealings with the Apalencados than they 
would wish generally known, and supply them 
with clothes, and necessaries unattainable in the 
Palenque. While I was at Gibara, a negro was 
brought in belonging to an estate there, who had 
received eighteen or twenty sword cuts, having 
made a desperate resistance. I have often been 
seized with an intense longing to visit this Palenque, 
but was deterred by two good reasons. If I had 
attempted it singly, I should assuredly have been 
murdered, and if with the connivance of any other 
individual, it would have come to the knowledge 
of the Government, and I should have been fleeced 
lof the last farthing, or ended my days in a gaol, 
| I have listened for an hour together to my friend 
| Pepe's yarns about Baracoa, of which place he was 
lanative. It must be a delightful spot indeed, and 
| I wish I could have visited it! The land is entirely 
rocky and mountainous, and celebrated for coffee, 
but, higher up, the hills are clothed with pine 
trees (P. occidentalis), and their echoes resound to 
the songs of nightingales, as he called them 
(riiisenor), but which, I suppose, are mocking-birds,” 





Expeditions are occasionally organized to 
recover runaway slaves. The companies into 
which they combine are designated ‘ Pa- 
lenques,’ and the aid of bloodhounds is some- 
times called into request :— 

‘If the expedition be considered one of extreme 
danger, special rates of reward are offered. In 
that case, extirpation is probably determined on ; 
but such cases have fool = happened, Otherwise 
they are governed by the following rules:—lIf the 
‘number killed, wounded, and prisoners, amounts 





| to twenty, eighteen dollars a-head are paid to the 
captors; if they exceed twelve, sixteen dollars 
and if six, ten dollars; but nothing is paid for 
those, who either die or are so badly wounded that 
their masters will not have them; and they may 
refuse them if the expenses of the capture amount 
to more than the value, which might easily happen, 
as about one shilling sterling per diem is exacted 
for costs of maintenance, and one shilling and six- 
pence for every league they are brought back. 
The rewards are equally divided among the party, 
only one-sixth part more is awarded to the captain, 
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fact that a thriving colony of ‘ runaways’ 
exists in the almost unapproachable fastnesses 
ofa vast and lofty mountain at the eastern 
extremity of Cuba. According to Mr. Taylor, 
slaves who contemplate absconding imagine, 
though aware of the fact that they came from 
Africa by sea, that they can get back to their 


an lunmense mountain, bearing the name of 
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With such a state of things, Mr. Taylor 
was fortunate in not having his feelings out- 
raged during his residence in Cuba, for while 
residing there he tells us— 

“T saw no cruelty practised. I deplored the 
injustice of the fate of the negroes, but to say the 
honest truth, I did not pity them in any very par- 
ticular manner. Most of the slave owners had the 
same opinions. They thought that the time of 
slavery would pass soon; they were making pre- 

arations for it, and these were actively seconded 
the ‘ Junta de Fomento,’ or agricultural society 

Havana. Without much compunction I became 
the partner of a man who was a slave-owner, and, 
but for untoward circumstances, I might have been 
one myself at this moment still. But Providence 
otherwise (and far better) decreed. The thing 
was, it seems, wrong; and could not bring with it 
the blessing of Heaven, even though it produced 
the rent roll of Queen Christina herself.” 


Thus foiled in his ardent desire to find 
honest work for his head and hands in Cuba, 
he left that island, and with so light a heart 
that he felt sure the captain of the ship which 
bore him away must have concluded that he 
had committed some offence,*‘so undisguisedly 
glad was I to get away.” The world was now 
again before Mr. Taylor, and although fate 
had been adverse, his spirit rose superior 
to misfortune, and he went forth once more 
in search of — 

* Some green spot to rest upon.” 
This he found in Ceylon, but, alas! it bloomed 
not long for him, for in a note prefixed to the 
volume, we are told that the author died at 
Batticaloa on the 3rd of January, 1851, in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age. 

Without any pretension to take rank with 
works of mature research, this volume is a 
valuable and acceptable contribution to our 
information of Cuba, and we sincerely regret 
that the untimely death of Mr. Taylor pre- 
cludes the possibility of our being favoured 
with the result of his observations in Ceylon, 


which he purposed publishing at some future | 


time. 


—_————— 








SUMMARY. 
Recollections of Scenes and Institutions in Italy and 
the Bast. By Joseph Beldam, Esq., Barrister-at 
Law. Madden. 








special merits; but, at the same time, it may be 
recommended as containing a clear and succinct 
account of the various events which occurred from 
the breaking out of the insurrection in Vienna, to 
the conquest of Hungary by the assistance of Russia. 


The Principles of Colour applied to Decorative Art. 
By G. B. Moore. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
THE subject of this little treatise is just now highly 
popular; a great demand for information on the 
theory of colour prevails; and the publication of 
such a work as the present is extremely opportune. 
The principles of general art and taste, which have 
been introduced here and there, appear to be sound, 
and carefully matured; where original, they are 
evidently the result of much consideration, and 
where not so, they have been selected with judg- 
ment. Mr. Moore, who is the author of a highly 
useful treatise on Perspective, may be considered 
an equally safe and competent guide to the student 
of Colour. If the information be found somewhat 
detached and immethodical, it is at least very 
ample and good; and while a sketch is all that 
can be furnished of such a subject in so shorta 
space, it will serve to instruct the inquirer in the 
science, and suggest to the more studious paths of 

deeper research. 

College Life in the time of James the First, as illus- 
trated by a Diary of Sir Sy nonds D' Ewes, Bart. 
and M.P. John W. Parker. 

IN these pages an interesting sketch is given of the 

college life of a Cambridge undergraduate in the 

early part of the seventeenth century. Sir Symonds 

D'Ewes entered St. John’s, as a fellow-commoner, 

in May 1618, and for the greater part of the two 

years and a half of his residence seems to have kept 

a minute diary both of personal occurrences and of 

passing events. From his notices of the usages of 

the University, and of men who were his contem- 
poraries, and of sundry incidents, the present nar- 
rative is formed, general remarks being added from 
other sources of information. The method adopted 
will appear from the following sentence, the original 
manuscript being merely the groundwork of the 
editor's narrative :—‘‘ As the time drew near for 
his departure from the University, Symonds found 
himself fully occupied. His books were to be 
packed and his furniture disposed of. Inthe latter 
business he made little progress, for though he 

‘laboured much,’ it was a long time before he could 

‘ put off anything save a bedstead.’ Indeed, ‘the 

scarcity of silver everywhere, and especially in the 

College,’ made him ‘almost despair of meeting 

with a chapman,’ to his ‘no small discontent ;’ and 


| it was not until the night before his departure that 


OF the 750 pages to which this work extends, only | 


forty-eight are devoted to Italy; the remainder 
contain an account of the author's wanderings in 
the East. Setting out from Naples, he first visited 
Egypt, then crossed the Desert to Palestine, and 
after travelling through the greater part of this 
country, returned home by the French steamer 
from Beirout, touching in his way at Athens and 
Constantinople. The work contains a pleasant and 
well-written account of the impressions which Mr. 
Beldam received in traversing this well-beaten 
track ; but the whole of this route has been so ably 
described by several modern writers, that these 
* Recollections’ will be of more interest to the 


‘a happy period was added to all thing saleable.’” 
In this way throughout the language of the manu- 


| script is interwoven with the narrative. We would 


have been greatly more pleased had the editor 
published the Diary as it stands, giving merely such 


| illustrative notes as might seem desirable. So un- 


author's own circle of friends, than to the public | 


at large. 


The Empire of Austria during its late Revolutionary 


Crisis. By William Peake. 2 vols. Newby. 
Tue history of Austria, during the years 1848 and 
1849, is one of singular interest and variety. The 
insurrection of Vienna, and its terrible chastise- 
ment; the revolt of Lombardy, and its subjugation 
by the veteran Radetzky; and, above all, the great 
struggle in Hungary, which brought the Austrian 
empire to the brink of ruin, are the most prominent 
features of that eventful history. The wars in 
Italy and Hungary have already employed the pens 
of several able writers; but we do not yet possess 
any good account of the entire history of the revo- 
lution. This Mr. Peake aspires to give us in the 
work before us. It is compiled from the ordinary 
sources of information, and does not possess any 


satisfactory indeed is the plan adopted, that we 
dismiss with this passing notice a work, the avail- 
able materials of which must be such as to have 
deserved greater attention. The fragments of the 
Diary display so much quaintness and naireté, 
mingled with shrewdness, that we wish more had 
been given in order. We have, however, to thank 
the editor for a curious historical contribution. 

Sophoclis (Edipus Rex , & ith A nnotations, Tntro- 

duction, dc. By Edward Wunder. 

‘ Wenper’s Notes on Sophocles,’ are familiar to 
most scholars in this country, and require no com- 





mendation from us. There are indeed few expla- | 


natory commentaries on any ancient writer, which 
are of so much value to the more advanced student. 
We need, therefore, only call attention to the pre- 
sent edition, which contains the Greek text of the 
‘(Edipus Rex,’ with a translation into English of 
‘Wunder’s Commentary.’ A similar translation of 
Wunder’s notes on the other plays of Sophocles, is 
announced for immediate publication. 
Fifty Lessona on the Elements of the German 
Language. By A. Heimann, Ph. D. 

Tats unpretending volume, by the Professor of 
German in University College, is well adapted 


for teaching the elements of the language, The 
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whole grammar is distributed oy : 


a - : Tac . 
fifty lessons, in which the verb is oan S 
© the 


principal feature in each lesson, and aroun. 

ire grouped all the other rules in 7 — . 
leclension and construction. Each ipa " 
t vocabulary and a number of ex: Oe sho > Sone 


Chemistry of the Crystal Palace > a Popul 
oe ee 4, Vag 3 OPULAr Accoyn: 
_ of theChemical I ropertres of the Chief Mat 
ployed in its Construction. By Thomas Grito 
John W. Parker. . — 
THE linportance of experimental chen istry and 4} 
me : , : : vw BUG th 
utility of its practical applications to other der... 


ments of science, art. and industry. is by: — 


we believe, now denied. It wac therefore 
the expectation of deriving some informs, 
we opened this book, which professes to de: 
the chemistry of a structure which 
great phenomenon of the age. Much mi sht have 
been written on the characters of iron—on the 
chemical constitution of cast as distinguished 
wrought iron; and many very important exper. 
mental facts might have been given of the physical 
conditions of this material. The kind of alen 
employed, which is different froin either er ' 
plate glass, might have been pointed out, and its 
chemical constitution shown, and thus a buok 
written which might really have dealt with th 


‘Chemistry of the Crystal Palace.’ This is nat 
however, done; the writer treats largely of ’ : 
and of glass, but the chapters embracing these sub. 
jects have no more to do with the structure ip 
Hyde Park, than with the house in which we write 
The other chapters on zinc, tin, lead, copper, 
gold and silver, wood, &c., give us a great deal of 
chemistry, much of which is not as accurate as jt 
should have been, but scarcely any of it can by even 
any indirect method be brought into connexion 
with the Industrial Palace. We are ready to admit 
that the book contains a considerable amount of 
valuable matter, and this is given in a readable 
style; it is therefore to be regretted that merely 
for a temporary purpose it should have been pinned 
to a title to which it offers so few pretensions 
Omitting the first part of the title, and alteri: 


é @™.- 


inforn atior 
. 


18 itself the 


ved from 
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the second into ‘ A Popular Account of the Chief 


Materials Employed in the Construction of Build 
ings,’ would have avoided the cause of censure with 
which it is now liable to be assailed, and we seriously 
recommend the author to reprint his title-page with- 
out delay ; 
F. Liszt, de lu Fondation Oo thea Wee nar. Leipsic. 
THE many admirers of Francis Liszt. the pianist, 
in Germany, hail this work with exultation, as it 
shows how a decidedly gifted man has taken up 
the pen for advocating the cause of humanity by art 
The inducement of the work was the hundredth 
anniversary of Goethe’s birthday, when some of the 
literary and art-men of Berlin proposed to celebrate 
the event by the establishment of a society “* for 
fortifying (kraftigen) and vivifying the endeavours 
ofart in Germany, and thus to increase its influence 
on the moral progress of the nation.” This pre- 
gramme was signed by Cornelius, Humboldt, Rauch, 
Biekh, &c. Three plans were sent in answer to the 
proposal thus started, One of Director Olfer's, 
merely proposing the exhibition at Weim: : 
group of Schiller and Goethe, modelled | y Rauca. 
The second plan related to a sort of female academy, 
both which the committee declined. The plan 
adopted was that of Professor Koch, at Weimar, 
proposing ‘‘an annual distribution of prizes 
works of poetry, painting, sculpture, and music. 
In addition to it, the committee agreed that this 
prize-distribution should be tacked to a reviv™ 
of the medieval Thuringian song-festivals Thé- 
ringische Gesanafeste). It is on this, certainly, 
admirable plan that F, Liszt has expatiated of 
his work. The author thinks that a capital © 
100,000 thalers (at 8s. each) would — i. 
awarding a yearly prize to some great em i 
- oo _ ” al festivs 
accompanying the same with a nationa’ © on 
worthy to be compared with the Olympian om 
Isthmic games of old. There is, 1m &* neral, 
universal voice rising in Germany, that monuments 
works, painting, sculpture, and all the arts, * 


begin to appeal to the great bulk of the pevple. 
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hematics, 2 Parts, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
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Bickers + be Library : Gregory's Evidences, cl., 3s. 6d. 
a te . 's Retrospects, Vol. 23, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Brathwat "J S.) Miss Martineau and her Master, cl., 5s. 
Bushuaa $ "i ) Guide to Book-keeping, double entry, ds. 
's Papers, Vol. 9, boards, ls. 6d. 
Cabees® Paer,Woi tS loth de de 
ro, Selections from, Part 3, edited by Arnold, 5s. 6d. 
ore (A.) Addresses, 12mo, cloth, Is. ae - ‘ 
ish in America, by the Author ot Sam Slick, a vols., 21s. 
Family Tutor, Vol. 1, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
w_— Friend, Vol. 4, cloth, 2s.6d. 
Foss's Judges, Vols. 3 and 4, 5VO, cloth, 23s. , ’ 
Francis § (G. W.) Dictionary of Practical ——— 8s. 6d. 
Gambier's (8. J.) Seven Cries from t he Cross, Cc oth, 3s. 
, First Step in Chemistry, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
Galloway s (R.) } : . 
Home is Home: 4 Domestic Tale, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Jerrold’s (D.) Works, St. James and St. Giles, 12mo, 4s, 
Knight's Cabinet Shakspeare, Vol. 6, 18mo, 1s 6d. . 
Lene’s (Dr.) Materia } edica, second edition, 18mo, 5s. 6d. 


Loath’s Historical, Biographical, Genealogical Atlas, lds. 6d. | 


tle: a Franconia Story, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
ee toing Christian's Sunday Evening, Vol. 1, 6s. 6d. 
Pidgeon's (H.) Memorials of Shrew sbury, 2nd edition, bs. 
Poems; by a Member of the University of Oxford, 3s. 6d. 
Pre Millinealism, a Delusion, 12mo, cloth, 3s. - 
Pridean’s (C. G.) Act for Registration of Voters, 12mo, 5s. 
Paneh, Vol. 20, 4to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Redding’s London and the Exhibition, l2mo, 2s. 
Reign of Avarice, a Poem, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Rose Allen, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Safety in Peril, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
School Girl in France, fourth edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Scully's Irish Land Question, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 
Selection of English Synonyms, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
Sinclair's Lives of the Queens of England, Vol. i 123. 
Smith's (M. P.) Castle Deloraine, or Ruined Peer, £1 11s. 6d. 
Surenne’s French Manual, new edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Traveller's Library, Part 4: Sir Roger de Coverley, Is. 
Vestiges of Creation, ninth edition, ISmo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Wolf's Madrilenia; or, Pictures of Spanish Lite, 10s. 6d. 
Workman's Testimony to the Sabbath, post 8vo, swd., Is. 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Ay experiment has been performed by Mr. Fox 


Talbot, at the Royal Institution, for the purpose of 


determining the rapidity with which an impression 
may be received on a glass tablet under the in- 
fluence of luminous radiations; and by this has 
been determined the important fact, that a picture 
may be impressed upon the prepared surface én- 
stantaneous! y. 

The preparation of such exquisite sensibility, 
which has been discovered by Mr. Fox Talbot, is 
diffused with albumen upon glass plates; but the 
secret of its preparation is not yet published. The 
erperiment was of the following character :—A 
printed paper was placed on a wheel mounted on 
its axis, and so adjusted that it could he made to 
revolve with exceedingly great rapidity, during 
whieh no trace of the reading could be discerned, 
the retina receiving no impression during the rapid 
passe of the letters. This was placed, moving at 
high velocity, in a darkened room, and opposite to 
a camera obscura containing the prepared photo- 
graphic plate. The revolving wheel was then 
illuminated by a spark taken from a Leyden jar, 
which is as rapid as the motion of solar light. 

pon examining the plate after the passage of this 
luminous flash, it was found that, notwithstanding 
ane — passage of the image of the 
ae e plate, as they were depicted there mn 
letters So ama instant of illumination, the 
degree of ; ords were impressed with the utmost 
atin oe ged no blur or thickening was 
1 telerstand Sate . rhe rocess, we are given 
pte a not difficult, by which these plates 

-g@ © prepared, and their use is not at all more 

eult than the ordinary glass plates. 
Neetrtant 0 Sst upon the number of most 

. Pphications which may be made of this 
treat Reha Talbot's, we can but hail it asa 

as Mone,: a perseverance, which has 

" = a. on earying. In future, with 
traits vil te . As paar the photographic por- 
; thetend ed with all the animation of 
een & sitting of — stiffened serenity which 
oo seconds gives to the coun- 

the most ogy Sey be more easy than to take 
Rovements let dancer during her rapid 
OF to catch the image of the bird of 
t during its passage instantaneously 





over the field of the lens of the camera obscura. In 
America, it is said, they have discovered a process 
by which nature is copied in colours: 
have the means of fixing a shadow which passes as 
swiftly by as the flash of lightning. Surely these 
are evidences of extraordinary progress ~and they 
are discoveries which must le: 
results, 


here we 


‘ ; 
cad to more important 


—_-_ 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
HE Marquess of Westminst r’s collection of 
pictures 1s one of the oldest and most celebrated in 
London, It was commenced about 1755, by 
Richard Earl Grosvenor, at Millbank House, West 
Minster, the mansio i buil by Ch irle Mordaunt. 
Earl Peterborough, which ho long r ¢ xists. In 1806 
it was remov d to Gr svenor li use, by R bert 
afterwards first Marquess ot Westminster, who 
added to it the pictures collected by Mr. Ellis Agar. 
It consists of 184 pictures, illustrating most of the 
schools of the old masters and a few ot the 


English. 


mod: rh 
Admirers of Claude should not consider 


| they have half enj yyed his beautiful landscapes 


until they have seen the superb works by him. to 
which this Gallery owes much of its cel brity; and 
now, through the considerate liberality of the nobl 
proprietor, th » treasures are re udily to be 
by complying with certain necessary regulations. 
The pictures are hung in the dwelling apartments 
of the house, and give a delightful feeling of refined 
taste and elegance when thus accompanied with 
many beautiful and unique objects of virtu, statues 
in marble, verd antique, and bronze, curious 
cabinets and jewelled caskets, ¢ istly tables inlaid 
with lapis lazuli, and furniture that gives an idea 
of solemn luxury. The general tone 
preserved throughout the rooms by the 
damask is also admirably suited for the display ot 
the fine pictures. The gralle ry, sv called to dis 
tinguish it from the other rooms, is a noble and 
spacious room, partly divided by Sienna marbk 
columns, with a ceiling richly ornamented, but not 
coloured, and perfectly well lighted from above. 

In the ante-room hang some good pictures by 
Jan Fyt, the great Dutch animal painter, which 
may there be compared with one by our Landseer, 
painted in 1837, 4 Retriever with a Wounded Wild 
Duck, and a cattle piece by Sidney Cooper. There 
are also works by G. Jones, E. W. Cooke, Ben. 
Barker, W. Collins, R. P. Bonnington, P. Reinagle, 
a good landscape by Gainsborough, The Distressed 
Poet by Hogarth, and others not of sufficient im 
portance to detain us from the feast that awaits us 
in the next room, where ‘The Claudes’ begin. 
The evening picture, known as The Decline of the 
Roman Empire, in Lord Radnor’s collection, is here 
on a smaller scale; but it must yield to its neigh- 
bour called The Rise of the Roman Empire, which 
realizes a morning effect with wonderful beauty. 
Fresh, pure, and silvery grey as it looks, one feels 
determined to take a deep breath of the morning 
air as we stand upon the dewy grass of the fore- 
ground. Both these pictures were in the Agar 
collection. Another Morning, with a shepherd and 
his flock, the landscape having a broad river, with 
a bridge and distant hills, is very pleasing; and an 
octagon picture, on copper, a ripose, is interesting. 
There are some perfect gems of the Italian school 
The Marriage of St. Catherine, by 


seell 


» ? 
of colour 


Crimsoh 


in this room. 


Pietro Perugino, painted in oil on copper, sweet | nd » Fe , 
| chateau, with portraits of himself, his wife, and his 


and beautiful in expression. It is wonderfully well 
painted considering the period (the fifteenth cen- 
tury), worthy, indeed, of the master of Raffaelle. 





' ) . ‘ . 
| drawing attention to the sleeping Saviour, 








| 
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As a pendant to this, there is a lovely little picture 


by L. Caracci on copper, called the The Vision of 
St, Francis. 
beauty, touched with infinite delicacy, and very 
rich in colour. How such a perfectly executed 
small work shows the mastery of the artist, who 
was equally successful in the grandest designs. 
This was purchased in Italy for the first Earl 
Grosvenor by Mr. Dalton in 1758. As illustrating 
the same point, may be mentioned a very beautiful 
finished study by Guido of his large picture, The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, @ lesson to modern 
artists on tlie care bestowed by the great men of 
old on their pictures, In colour, this is richer and 


The virgin is truly a vision of | 


| 
| 





bolder than Guido generally is, It is a small 
octagon picture on panel, and was once in the 
Agar collection. Two very interesting pictures 
by Giovanni Bellini, early in the Venetian school, 
must not be passed by; for besides their merit 
as pictures so well preserved, they once be- 
longed to the revered Fénélon. The small Raf. 
‘a holy family’ can hardly be spoken 
of in comparison with the magnificent work by 
him in ‘the Gallery,’ which might be called 
“the vierge au linge,’ like the well known picture 
in the Louvre, and from which it differs by the 
St. John not being represented kneeling with 
clasped hands, but looking out of the picture as if 
The 
original drawing for this picture by Raffaelle is’ in 
the Florence Academy, and there are many repeti- 
tions of it; there is an excellent one at Munich. 
\ pair of Claude's, Morning and Evening, are fine 
examples of his style, particularly the Morning, 
Which is amost graceful composition of broad river 
ind landseape, with a group of trees wonderfully 
touched; the leaves seem to be waving with the 
( » and they look indeed as if the birds 
could fly into them. These are supposed to be the 
pictures sold in the collection of Blondel de Gagny 
in 1776, for 24,000 franes, $01 


of Mr. 


’ 1) 
Lacie, 


entle breez 


When inthe possession 
Agar, they were so celebrated abroad that a 

reign collector offered without success 8000/, for 
them. The landseape in which the worshipping of 
the golden calf by the Israelites is represented, is 
another superb work, and of noble proportions ; the 
rich vlow of evening over the picture is beautifully 
viven, and the warm light strikes between dark 
trunks of trees in the foreground, bringing out spark - 
ling bits of ground and weeds, and falling here and 
there on the fi Of these there is a story that 
Sir Peter Lely, for whom Claude painted it, desired 
they should be left’ for himself to paint, which 
Lorraine was not inclined to allow, and so did 
them himself, saying Sir Peter might keep it or 
pl ased, The Sermon on the Mount isa 
fine landscape in respects, but not happy in 
composition or treatment of the subject. The well 
known picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the repeti- 
tion of which is at Dulwich, of Wis. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. will be viewed with interest, and per- 
haps not the less when remembered that it cost the 
tirst Marque s of Westminster 1760 guineas at Mr. 
Watson Taylor's sale in 1522. It was painted in 
L784; it is, like most of his works, covered with 
very serious cracks, the result of the peculiar 
medium he use d for painting, 

By Rubens, there are four superb gallery pie- 
tures, with figures of heroic size, in his very iinest 
manner—grand in conception, gorgeous in colour, 
and bold and masterly in the drawing ; moreover, 80 
free from that coarseness attributed to his use of 
Flemish models, that they possess much of the 
beauty so admirable in Raflaelle’s cartoons, and 
which sublime works they call to mind. These 
pictures belong to a series of nine, painted in 
1629, when Rubens was in Spain, and by order of 
Philip 1V., to decorate a convent at Loeches, near 
Madrid. Seven were taken by the French in 1808, 
and in their removal one was much injured; two 
were given to the French commandant, and the 
remaining four were purchased by M. De Bourke, 
who sold them to the first Marquess of Westininster 
in 1818. The Tenicrs landscape, representing his 


rures, 


not, as h } 


SOMME 


gardener, is a good example of the painter's versa- 


| tility of talent; the sky is especially well painted, 


and very fine in colour, This picture was bought 
at the sale of the Lansdowne collection in 1506 for 
546/., having been sold in 1799 for 851. Gains- 
borough's ‘ Blue Boy,’ as it was called by his con- 
temporaries, is a surprisingly fine portrait, in full 
length, of Master Buthall. It is said he painted it 
to falsify Reynold’s opinion, that blue could not be 
80 pone, Sem with effect. The Carlo Dolce, of 
Salome with the Head of John the Baptist in a 
Charger, is a work of extraordinary finish, and re- 
markable for its being nearly a whole-length figure. 
The expression of the girl's averted head is as well 
conceived as the saintly and grand look that lingers 
on the ghastly head of John, The satin dress and 
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ornaments are like Netscher’s, but with a certain 
grandeur in the management of the light and shade 
that belongs to the Italians. This was bought at 
the sale of Lord Ashburnham’s pictures in 1850, by 
the present Marquess of Westminster. At the end 
of the Gallery is a remarkably fine example of 
Gaspar Poussin, truly a grand idicioe: solemn, 
calm, and peaceful ; delicate as Claude, rich in light 
and shade as Rembrandt, but grand and imposing 


as nature herself, The large landscape by Murillo | 


is an interesting work, but landscape was not his 
forte. In the smaller rooms there are very choice 


pictures,—a Paul Potter of fine quality, from the | 


Slingelandt collection at Dort; a remarkably 
minute landscape by Rubens, painted when he was 
very young; a large landscape with figures, by 
Berghem ; some fine Rembrandt portraits, particu- 
larly The Man with a Hawk and The Lady with a 
Fan, which are painted with a smoother finish than 
his works generally show. These were purchased 
of M. de la Hannte in 1820, and were formerly in 
the gallery of M. Grand Pre. 





MR. THACKERAY'’S LECTURE. 
Hogarth, Smollett, Fielding. 
Mr. THACKERAY devoted his lecture this week to 
Hogarth, Smollett, and Fielding; and truly are 
the memories of these humorists indebted to the 


lecturer, as in the case of Steele, for his generous | 


interpretation of their weaknesses, while dealing 
with their character and genius. Hogarth’s art 
was that of satiric wit—pungent and most elaborate 
in detail, yet simple as the story of Goody Two- 
Shoes, or of Tommy who had a Plum Cake, and 
Rode in a Gold Coach. Tales in those days pointed 
to the extremes of virtue and vice. The proper 
way to dispose of a thief was to hang him out of 
the way; and masters sent their apprentices to 
hear his last dying speech for their improvement 
in good behaviour. Dr. Harrison used to say, that 
no man could go below himself to do a good action 
or bring a rogue to the gallows. Hogarth painted 
and Fielding wrote to this moral. Mr. Thackeray 
described with humorous precision the wonderful 
details of Hogarth’s pictures, commencing with 
those not a hundred yards’ distance from him—the 
Marriage & la Mode, from which he deduced the 
following moral:-—‘‘ Don’t marry for rank,-—don't 
listen to silver-tongued counsellors,—don't fre- 
quent masquerades,—don't mix with wicked com- 
panions abroad, to the neglect of your wife at 
home.” Hogarth teaches us in vivid colours what 


all naughty people come to,—how Bogie carries 
Turning to the pictures of the Idle 
and Industrious Apprentices, Mr. Thackeray dwelt 
with unaffected pity on the misfortunes of Tom 
The last mournful procession to Tyburn pre- 


them all off. 


Idle. 
sented a characteristic illustration of the times. 
What a contrast to the present day! 


are quite changed. 


and execrable. 


—_ 


In place of 
the gallows, we have a stately marble arch, with 
ten thousand carriages passing daily on one side of 
it, and troops, not of militia, but of smiling nursery 
maids and children, on the other. Tom Idle’s times | 
When Fielding hanged him, 
and Hogarth drew him without mercy, the name 
of Tyburn was associated with all that is ghastly 
Now we have the modern, re- | 


| intense hatred for French frogs, and a never-failing 
| frown for mounseers and wooden shoes. Encomium 
of the works of the great historical painters he 
regarded as a conspiracy. Correggio be hanged! 
I'll paint against any one of them for a hundred 
pounds. Swift said that Hogarth did not know 
| the difference between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee. He himself believed in his power to rival the 
works of any of the old masters, but the world did 
not believe in it. Liston for a long time considered 
that his forte was tragedy. We are all apt to 
believe that we are something we are not. Mr. 
Thackeray gave a humorous account of Hogarth’s 
journey to Rochester, as an example of the rough 
manners of the citizens of his day. Quitting the 
Bedford Arms, Covent-garden, he took water at 
Killingsgate, and spent the night with some jovial 
companions in a Grayesend boat, singing a jolly 
chorus. Upon landing, they went to an inn and 
had three pots of ale, and then played at hop- 
scotch in the town-hall. Rough sketches exist of 
these holiday scenes, in which the sturdy little 
painter revelled. 

Smollett produced in his way as faithful and 
varied pictures as Hogarth. He was like a cadet 


' 


_of gentle birth, armed with courage, hunger, and | 


keen wit, and drew his characters from his own 
strange companions and adventures. The writer, 
in his time, was reviewer, historian, critic, and 
moralist. His work was the result of a hard and 
savage fight with a niggard pen. Yet Smollett 
portrayed all he saw with wonderful spirit and en- 
_joyment. Mr. Thackeray thought that Humphrey 
Clinker was the most laughable novel that ever 
was written. It contained an inexhaustible fund 
of sparkling good humour. 
famed for invention, but he had a keen perception 
of the characters and incidents arising out of his 
many queer acquaintances. He possessed a gene- 
rous spirit, and kept open house every Sunday 
evening, for unfortunate members of the literary 
craft (and there were many in those days) who 
desired his friendship. The lecturer here gave a 
capital anecdote of a yellow-gloved philosopher, 
whom Smollett gave a sound drubbing for sup- 
pressing a satire and printing his panegyric, but 
his forgiving spirit prompted him to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and they were friends ever after. 
Fielding came more in contact with higher 
society. He shared in the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of men of higher breeding than did Smol- 
lett. His vital powers were immensely strong, 


The author was not | 


and so keen was his enjoyment of society and the | 


good things of this world, that he rushed to the 
feasts of the great like undergraduates to a college 
breakfast. His wit was so great, that when his 
brilliant predecessors were talked of in the coffee- 
houses, judges declared that young Fielding would 
| beat Congreve. His vivacity of manners made 
him to be courted by peers, and he liked their wine 
and their company. This got him into debt, and 
he borrowed money. Walpole tells how he bore 
upon his friend for a dinner and a guinea, and 
Garrick describes an instance in which he was too 
lazy to mend a defective scene in one of his plays. 
Upon learning from the manager that the audience 
hissed it, he remarked, ‘ They have found it out, 
have they!” Notwithstanding his foibles, Mr. 


spectable Tyburnia, significative of beauty and | Thackeray admired Fielding for his natural love 


high birth. 
fulness of Hogarth’'s pictures. 


notion they afford of the times in which 


_ Yorkshire waggon and the Salisbury Fly rolled 
Where can we find more cha- 
racteristic portraits of the country landlady, apo- 
plectic with the strong waters of her own bar; of 
the lean post-boy that might have driven Hum- 


into the inn yard! 


phrey Clinker ; of the ragged grenadiers at Calais 


? 


that may have formed the regiment into which | solved to write a book in ridicule of them. 
Roderick Random enlisted ; or of the be-patched 


drawing-room ? 


courtiers of Queen Caroline's 
Hogarth’s talent for detail was of peculiar force ; 
if he had to draw a man with his throat cut, he 
painted him with his head almost off. But what 
manner of man was Hogarth ! 

haps, less of a hero. at 
English citizen, hearty and plain-spoken, with an 





No man was, per- 
e was a thorough-going | 


i 


erisy. He had the greatest respect for female 
innocence, and his wit, on occasion, would lighten 
up a rascal like a policeman’s lantern. 
pitiful and tender, had a low taste, but not a mean 
mind. He disdained disloyal acts, and was fondly 
loved. The boisterous genius of Fielding laughed 
at sentimental ‘Pamela; he had no~ 
| Richardson's dowagers who fed on muffins, and re- 


With 


He was | 


this view he commenced ‘Joseph Andrews,’ but | 


his nature made him take a liking to the characters 


he had created, and before his story was finished | 


he heartily loved them. Richardson thought quite 
honestly that Fielding’s works were immoral and 
stupid. Gibbon was of a far different opinion. 
In conclusion, Mr. Thackeray gave a touching and 
_ humorous analysis of the characters of Tom Jones, 


How valuable to history is the truth- | of truth, hearty sympathy, and hatred of hypo-— 
What an accurate 
the 
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Captain Booth, and Amelia. with which. « os 

lecturer, you get as completely familiar oa 
had breakfasted with them that morning ° 
about to meet them in the park —_ 


— 


if you 
OF Wer, 


_ 


GREAT EXHIBITION, 
PAPER MANUFACTURE presents many very intero« 
ing features. Rags—the very emblems jf... 
—old ropes, and such-like waste materials. ar, 
treated in a peculiar manner: and ‘atin 2 
*‘ cream laid,” “‘ foolscap,” ‘ lumber,” 
and brown papers are the results. It is rather 
curious fact in the story of paper manufacture + the 
the finest kinds are made from Italian - 


5 of poverty 


satin post 
és cartridge,” 


4 J . rags, of 
which large portions are imported into this country 
The reason why the rags of Italy are ; 


superior ¢ 
those of England we have yet to ‘teen, oy he 
illustration of machine-made paper, Spicer Brothers 
show a sheet 2500 yards long, and 46 inches 
wide. Rags are placed in one end of the machine. 
and paper in a continuous stream is shaken . ut at 
the other. Messrs. Fondrineer, in connexion with 
their machine for the manufacture of paper, exhibit 
one piece two miles and a half in length. Passing 
through the compartment occupied by the paper 
and bookbinding, the room where the machinery in 
motion is exhibited is approached—in which can be 
studied the very ingenious machines which have 
been constructed for facilitating the operation 
Examples of printing are very appropriately asso- 
ciated—and these are not confined to type printing; 
lithography and colour printing —chromo-litho- 
graphy—being exhibited in its several stages of 
progress. It will be understood that in this case 
every colour requires a different stone, unless wher 
the required one is produced by the combination 
of two colours already in use. 

Within this department is a picture which takes 
a very prominent position, stated in the Catalogue 
to be in silica colours, If this means anything it 
implies that the colours employed in the picture 
are metallic oxides united with flint—fused like 
the cobalt colours and then ground for use; the 
object of this being the increased permanency thus 
given to the colours. We are not satisfied that 
any such mode of preparation has been adopted— 
indeed, we think many of the colours are incapable 
of being so treated. If the combination is not pro- 
duced, the name is deceptive, and like the “ water 
colours mixed with wax,” which is an absurdity, 
as wax and water are incompatible elements, the 
exhibitor lays himself open to censure. ca 

In connexion with the subjects of scientific in- 
terest which are included within this area, we 
would direct attention to the very beautiful speci- 
mens of photography from negatives obtained on 
glass, which are exhibited by Messrs. Ross and 
Thomson, of Edinburgh. These are certainly among 
the most truthful copies of nature we have wi 
seen, and amongst the most artistic productions of 
this class are the photographic copies of the New: 
haven fishermen and women, by Mr. D. 0. Hill, of 
the same city. The groups, portraits, and artistic 
studies produced by this gentleman, prove the 
value of photography as an aid to the painter 
who desires to produce with all fidelity the ever: 
varying phases of nature in its lights and shadows. 

Here, also, will be found examples of the —. 
type employed for multiplying engravings; 4° 
Capt. Ibbetson exhibits a case of delicate flowers, 


e ‘ 2 Aas 
| covered most perfectly with metal by the same pr 


' 


ails - : a ‘ > 5 
cess, The exceeding delicacy of many of the part 


_ would appear to render the operation an extreme!) 


pt . : > availing 
| difficult labour ; but in these examples, by availi 


taste for | 


and phy- 


ourselves of a few simple chemical facts 
most 


sical laws, it becomes equally easy to coat the 
delicate thistledown, as to cover the broadest a0 
coarsest leaf. 

It is curious to observe in many P as 
Exhibition various exemplifications of pede 
industry misapplied, Here we have a mous be 
tage composed of 2000 pieces of willow hee 
carved with a penknife ; there a ship made 0 peer" 
rigged with, bottle corks ; and in the geet: ron 
Dunin shows a figure of steel, composed *h “i 
than 7000 pieces, which, curiously enoug®, 
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; - 
each other, 80 that it —_ be see to aye. 
u . . Riis es 2 aul 

Ividere in all its beauty of pro 
ent the Apollo Be 


i s deformity ; and 
or a huge Cyclops in gross ity ; an 
Piha is for a purpore of enabling a tailor to fit 


ingenuity 
ro ald, had it been properly directed, 
have produced results which might have benefited 
society, Whereas NOW it is absolutely so much time 
and material wasted. Pane 

There are many exquisite specimens of ename 

inting within this area. Those by Mr. Bone, in 
articular, are exquisite illustrations of the art. 
The process of enamel painting not being generally 
understood, we will briefly describe it. A plate of 
gold or copper is first covered with an opaque glass 
of a peculiar character, manufactured | only at 
Venice, which city has been famous for many 
curiosities of glass manufacture for centuries. The 
coated surface is then painted on, with colours 
composed of metallic oxides and siliceous fluxes ; 
and after each set of colours, of the same order, 
have been applied, the plate is placed in a muffle 
and exposed to the action of fire in a reverberatory 
furnace. By this operation, the colours are fused 
into the enamel, and thus, by repeated painting and 
“firing,” the finished picture is eventually pro- 
duced, in the state of those exhibited. It will be 
evident that the picture is formed in a kind of glass 
wn the metallic surface, and that such a production 
is eminently durable. 

Sir William Newton's pictures, painted on large 
pieces of ivory joined together by some peculiar 
rocess, are remarkable examples of paintings on 
ivory, whether we regard the size of such a picture 
as The Marriage of Her Majesty, or the exquisite 
finish of the painting. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, June 25. 
Ayewand powerful combatant has ranged itself 
on the side of our publishers in the war they have 
so vigorously commenced on the system of literary 
piracy in Belgium. The Rerue des Deuce Mondes 
(the Edinburgh and Quarterly of France), in 
announcing the publication in connexion with it of 
a sort of Annual Register, which has been got up at 
considerable expense, takes the opportunity of 
warning the Belgians that measures have been 
taken for having it brought out in Belgium before 
they can get hold of it, and for selling it at a lower 
rate than they can afford. This is the plan which 
the proprietors of Lamartine’s forthcoming ‘ History 
of the Restoration’ have resolved to adopt; and it 
appears to be the firm determination of the trade 
ty act upon it in every publication of importance. 
It is not supposed for a moment that immediate 
profit can be made by it; on the contrary, it will 
hecessitate a heavy outlay, fer which there will 
hot be an adequate return; but it will destroy the 
market of the Belgians, and thereby diminish 
greatly, perhaps wholl yruin, their culpable industry. 
In thus carrying the war into the very midst of the 


| a work which requires almost incalculable labour 


and the patient industry | in the investigation of facts, the examination of | 








*nemy’s stronghold, the Parisian publishers display | 


most daring courage; and let us hope that, as 
usual, fortune will favour the brave. Nor is this 
all. Rightly thinking that example is better than 
precept, they have resolved to take active measures 


f ae dies ; ; : 
‘reigners on the injustice of it, and making vain 


? . . 

+ ty have nothing to gain by such a measure ; 
= thus exerting themselves to do justice to 
‘gn publishers, they expect that their foreign 


_n will at least attempt to do something for 


countries would only move, it would be easy for 


press to get their respective governments to sup- 

Piracy in their own territories ; and this sup- 

. , accomplished by a simple law or decree, 

ma, treaties, which are so difficult to 
Anoth. enOCeRATY 


peared . ae annie and the Empire,’ has just ap- 
shortly. . € llth is to be brought out very 
Thiers, absorbed os has been expressed that M. 
intrigues}, - he seems in political labours and 

© chief of a great party, the prime 


'that men and women were intensely selfish and 
. ‘ intensely vicious 
“t sippressing piracy in France, instead oflecturing | 
eforts to ; l | passion. 
to induce foreign governments to abandon | 
| Nicholas Poussin, the greatest painter of the 


eminent mathematician, was inagurated with pomp, 
ey seem to think that if publishers in all | 


old chronicler of knightly deeds, at Valenciennes, 


| 
i 


queror, at Falaise. 


ther volume—the 10th—of M. Thiers’ ‘ His- | 


_mover of the legislature, and charged with the | 


most laborious portion of committee business— 
should be able to find time to continue his history 


official dispatches and documents, the wading 
through of masses of private correspondence, and 
books and pamphlets in all languages, and the | 
questioning of statesmen, generals, diplomatists, 
and simple soldiers, who took partin the events to 
be described. But, in the words of the drinking | 
song, the historian-statesman, ‘lengthens his days 
by taking a few hours from the night.’ He sleeps 
little, and every day, winter as well as summer, he 
is in his study by four o'clock in the morning; and 
there he labours so diligently, that he has done a 
good day's work before other people have put aside | 
their nighteaps. Moreover, he like | 
Cesar, the precious quality of being able to do two | 
things at a time. Thus he makes persons who want 
to see him go early in the morning—six or seven 
o’clock—and whilst talking with them, he takes 
notes from his papers, or, running up a ladder, 
carefully traces the route of an army on the gigan- 
tic maps which adorn his walls. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, on his death, left several 
of his papers to his friend Moulton; and the heirs 
of that person, in 1794, caused them to be depo- | 
sited in the public library of Neufchatel, in Switzer- | 
land. 
it seems, took the trouble to examine them until 
very recently, when they were overhauled by the 
librarian, M. Bovet. To his pleasure and surprise, 
he discovered a manuscript, written entirely by the 
eloquent philosopher, entitled ‘ Avant-propos et 
Preface A mes Confessions.’ For some reason, not 
stated, this document was never published; but 
thinking that no one had the right to deprive the 
public of anything the great writer had destined 
for them, M. Bovet caused it to be printed, and 
copies of it to be forwarded to Paris. It is, of 
course, of great literary interest, as any unpub- | 
lished productions of such an extraordinary man as | 
Jean Jacques must necessarily be; and it will no 
doubt be introduced at the head of future editions | 
of his ‘ Confessions.’ But what it is chiefly remark- | 
able for is, that it displays profound misanthropy. | 

We are promised two unpublished works of 
Balzac—one a romance called ‘ Les Paysans,’ which | 


pe ISSESSES, 





| he terminated only a short time before his death ; | 


the other a collection of confidential letters to a | 
lady, in which, it is said, he took pleasure in laying 
bare the secrets of his heart, and his real opinion 
of men and things. Both are spoken of most 
highly by persons who have had the opportunity of 
seeing the manuscripts, and the public expects 
them with very natural impatience. Of all the 
literary men who have gained their fame within the 
last twenty years, Balzac may justly be considered 
the greatest. There is something terrible, yet fas- 
cinating, in the power with which he describes 
French society, and anatomizes the French heart. 
His works will live, but the effect of them will, I 
fancy, be to cause the people of his days to be hated 
and despised by their descendants; for they prove 


that money was their only god, 
frivolity their only occupation, vice their only 

The inauguration of a statue in honour of 
French school, at Les Andelys, was announced in 
your last. On the same day a statue to Poisson, an 


at his native place, Pithiviers, near Orleans. A 
little before, one was erected to Froissart, the quaint 


where he was born. Jeanne Hachette is about to 
have one at Beauvais; Gresset, the author of 
‘Vert Vert.’ at Amiens; William, our own Con- 
There is, in fact, scarcely a 
Frenchman of real eminence in poetry, literature, 
war, science, statesmanship, the arts, medicine, | 
law, or in any other walk of life, who is not | 
honoured with his statue, either in his birthplace, 
or in the town made his own by adoption. 
of the statues are erected at the expense 








| and Locke, 


its population, has produced far more poets, 


By some unaccountable negligence, nobody, | 


Most | y 
of the | taken by Herr Stigelli, who sang with much point 





inhabitants of the respective localities; the good 
people thinking it a bounden duty to render every 
respect to their illustrious dead. And when they 


_tmay happen to be too poor to go to that expense, 


they erect a fountain, or some useful thing, which 
bears the great man’s name. In the small and 
poor village of Chatenay, near Paris, where Vol- 
taire was born, you for example, a small 
plaster bust of him, in an iron cage, and on the 
parish pump the words ‘a Voltaire." And the 
man who should scoff at this simple tribute to 
genius would be an ass,—it is all that poor pea- 
sants can afford to pay. The names of distin. 


see, 


guished men are also frequently given by the 


French to streets and squares. In Paris alone, 


Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Boileau, Mon- 


taigne, and I know not how many others, together 
with men of science by the hundred, have streets 
named after them: so have Chateaubriand and 
Béranger; so have even the English Lord Byron, 
and the Italian Rossini. The ships in the navy, 


_ too, receive also the names of distinguished men, 


foreign as well as native—there is a man-of-war 
named after our Newton. Now, look at the land 
of Shakspeare and Milton, of Bacon and Newton 
at the land which, in proportion to 


romancers, historians, philosophers, lyrists, in- 
ventors, all of undoubted genius, than any other 
and say, where are its statues to them !—what 
honour has it done them? 








VARIETIES. 

British Association.It may be as well to re- 
mind our readers that the scientific congress for 
1851 commences at Ipswich on Wednesday, Among 
those who have signified their intention of being 
present are H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Prince of 
Canino, the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Rosse, the 
Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl of Sheffield, Lord 
Monteagle, Lord Londesborough, Lord Stradbroke, 
Lord Rendlesham, Lord Abercorn, Lord Alfred 
Paget, Lord Wrottesley, the Bishop of Oxford, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Sir Henry de la Beche, Sir Edward Cust, Sir 
William Jardine, Sir William Middleton, Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Sir J.T. Boileau, Professors Airy, Asa 
Giray, Harvey, Sedgwick, Henslow, Owen, Sylves- 
ter, Forbes, Bell, Anstead, Phillips, and Faraday, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr, Hooker, and many eminent 
scientific men, whose names have not yet been 
forwarded to the local secretaries, 

Royal Italian Opera.—The Prophete was given 
for the first time this season on Saturday last, and 
Viardot again entered upon her path of success in 
Fides, of which part she gives such a stnking por- 
trayal ; we are quite sensitive of the defects of 
her voice, but we could hardly tolerate Alboni in 
the same character, with all her luxury of vocaliza- 
tion ; yet, odd as it may seem, there are those 
who prefer the great contralto in it. We imagine, 
however, that this opinion must be founded ona 
liking for the mere singing of the music, apart from 
the expression of the character. Madame Viardot 
triumphs, however, over every obstacle of voice, 
by the skill she applies to her unwilling organ, and 
the perfect mastery with which she treats the diffi- 
cult music of Meyerbeer. It is our perception of 
this clear understanding and grasp of the com- 
poser’s ideas that impresses us so much with ad- 
miration of her performance, not to mention at 
this moment her intensely feeling delineation of 
the distracted mother of John of Leyden. The 
‘ Pieta, pieta, signori,’ the plea of the mendicant, 
the scene in the cathedral when she recognises her 
son in the sham prophet of the anabaptists, but 
renounces him in fear and despair, and the prison 
scene which follows, are the salient points which 
tell upon the listener with genuine emotion, We 
have heard Madame Viardot in better voice than 
on this occasion, and thought she lacked somewhat 
of her usual force in some of the more trying situa- 
tions. The distribution of the parts was the same 


as last year, with the exception of the tenor of the 


anabaptists, the gentlemen in black ; this was 
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aE 
and firmness, and consequently some of the con- 
certed morceaux, which are crabbed and quaint, | 
went better than we ever heard, more especially 
the trio where they recognise the Count Oberthur, — 
which was never before properly understood. | 
Mario was t as ever, AF sang the finale with | 
wonderful these. The opera was to have been 
ted on Tuesday, but poor Mario was again | 
disabled by an attack of sore throat, and Don 
Giovanni was substituted. Her Majesty is said to 
have commanded the performance of Mozart's 
Zauberflote for an early state attendance, supported 
by Grisi, Oastellan, Bertrandi, and Anna Zerr, and 
by Mario, Ronconi, Formes, and Stigelli. 

Mrs. Anderson's Concert.—By an arrangement 
with the directors of the Royal Italian Opera, at 
which place it has been held for the last three 
seasons, this has become the most important of the | 
benefit concerts. The whole of the artistes of the 
establishment, assisted with the unrivalled band 
and ¢ horus, had the opportunity of putting forth | 
their strength in the Ruy Blas overture of Men- | 
delssohn, the march and chorus from ‘The Ruins | 
of Athens,’ (Beethoven,) and the overture to ‘The 
Ruler of the Spirits’ of Weber, and the grand finale 
to the Mozé in Egitto, (Rossini.) The chorus | 
also sang, unaccompanied, the well-known madrigal, 

‘ Down in a Flowery Vale,’ which was exceedingly 

well done, and re-demanded by acclamation. Mrs. 

Anderson played Hummell’s rondo with the orches- 

tra, and the duet for two pianofortes by Men- 

delasohn and Moscheles, in which her niece, Miss 

Anderson Kirkham, was introduced for the first 

time, a very young lady, who, however, played 

steadily and correctly. Mrs. Anderson also played, 

with Sainton, a concertante duo on themes from 

Semiramide, Sivori gave us another of his whim- 

sical rhapsodies au nigyer, called ‘The Carnival 
de Cuba,’ which must have required a cisatlantic 

effrontery to offer such trash as music before a | 
band and audience such as that of Covent Garden. 

In the vocal performances there were several events. 

Madame Viardot sang for the first time this season, | 
choosing the ‘Non piu mesta’ for her cheval d: 
battaille. Malle. Anna Zerr sang for the first time 
on the stage here, though well known at Vienna. 
She is announced to sing in the Zauherfite, and 
gave a very favourable impression in the song of 
the ‘ Queen of Night,’ from that opera. Her sing. | 
ing is remarkable for a staccato effect of utterance 
and great flexibility. Mdlle. Charton, the charm- | 
ing prima donna of the Opéra Comique, was another 
novelty, for, unhortunctely, we have been deprived | 
of the pleasure of hearing her in her especial 
domain ; she sang a bolero from the Chanteuse | 
Voilée of Massé, and was most favourably received. | 
A duet, by the two celebrated basses, Pischek and 

Formes, from Faust, certainly had the merit of | 
being a very loud performance, by the most power- 
ful of even German basses; but a duet on double 
basses is not agreeable, unless there could be 
another Bottesini, apropos of whom we have to 
say, that he was announced to play, but did not 
arrive from Dublin in time. Grisi and Mario were, 
as usual, at their posts, and afforded the greatest 
delight to an audience who appeared to be 
er satisfied with the entertainment. 

Philharmonic Society.—The eighth and last Con- | 
cert was given on Monday; the programme con- | 
tained two of the greatest works for the orchestra 
of the two greatest musicians—the ‘ Jupiter’ sym- 
rm of Mozart, and the ‘ Pastorale’ of Beethoven. 

is was 80 far a worthy ending to their season. 
The fine overture of Weber to Buryanthe, anda MS. 
overture of Mendelssohn, were also played ; the 
latter, it appears, has been lately discovered by 
Mr. Cipriani Potter, this year one of the directors, 
and he caused it to be rehearsed privately and after. 
wards performed. It seems strange that a work of 
such importance should have so long been neglected 
amongst the books of the society. The music did | 
not make any very great sensation, partly, no doubt, _ 
on account of its inefficient and rude performance. 
The soloist was the pianist, Herr Pauer, but he is 
hardly to be regarded as a star of the first magni- 
tude. Formes, Pischek, and Castellan were the 
vocalists, 


New Theatre.—A new theatre, constructed on an 


_ entirely original plan, has just been invugurated at 


Paris, under the name “Salle Barthelemy.” The 


audience portion of it is in the form of a large ellip- | 
tical vaulted hall, 126 feet long, by 46 feet wide, 


and 17 yards high. The stage is completely circular 
in form ; the orchestra is placed in a recess above it ; 


another orchestra or a chorus can be placed near | 
the lustre in the centre. The scenery is on an en- 


tirely different plan, and some of it is transparent. 


| Seeing and hearing are much better provided for 


than in ordinary theatres; and the peculiarity of 
the construction admits scenic and acoustic effects 
to be produced which no other house can hope to 
rival. The experiments that have been made in 
the theatre have succeeded in every respect, with 
the exception of the lighting (the electric light is 
used), which is imperfect ; but that defect can be 
easily remedied. The architect pretends that his 
acoustic and scenic improvements will enable the 
number of performers and employ¢s to be very ma- 
terially reduced ; and that this, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his other changes, will be the means of 
effecting a complete revolution in theatres. The 
architect is named Barthélémy. 

Printing on Metal.—A method has been invented 
by Mr. Skinner, of impressing a facsimile of chasing 
and engraving of any kind upon all metallic surfaces, 
whether spherical or plane, and at a very trifling 
cost in comparison with the processes now in use— 
at about one-tenth, it is calculated. M. Felix 
Abate’s new processes for printing on and ornament- 
ing metallic surfaces, at the Great Exhibition, will 
attract the attention of our manufacturers, both by 
the simplicity of their execution, and by the deve- 
lopment which they cannot fail to give to certain 
branches of art as applied to metallic wares. The 
laws of electricity, developed by the contact of 
some metals with the saline solutions of others, 


here produce an infinite variety of bright ornaments | 
or inscriptions on a dark ground, acting upon me- | 
tallic sheets, bars, or tubes: this is an electro- | 
chemical process. The second process is chemical, | 
and produces the same results in colours. Thus, | 
| the most beautiful and permanent effects hitherto 


obtained by inlaid work in wood and marble are 
produced instantaneously at a trifling cost. Another 
invention by M. Abate consists of three machines 
for planing, polishing, and burnishing. 
Turkey.—The Sultan has just established at Con- 


stantinople an Academy of Sciences and Literature, | 
| under the title ‘ Assembly of Knowledge.’ It con- | 


sists of forty native members, and of an unlimited 


| number of foreign correspondents. Of the latter 
only three have at present been named—an English- | 


man, Mr. Redhouse, author of a Turkish grammar ; 
a Frenchman, M. Bianchi, who has compiled a 
Turkish dictionary ; and M. de Hammer Purvitall, 
the celebrated Austrian oriental scholar. The 


Academy is to compile an encyclopedia of sciences | 


in the Turkish language. 

The Traveller's Library.—Mr. W. H. Wills’ inte- 
resting selection of papers from the Spectator, pub- 
lished in a very tasteful and ornamental style in 
October last, by Messrs. Longman and Co., under 


| the title of ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,’ has been 
| reprinted, and added to this series, of which it 


forms the fourth part. 

The Traveller's Joy.—Mr. Charles Knight has 
published under this title a capital set of pocket 
guide-books, adapted to particular excursions, 
which will doubtless be eagerly sought after at the 
railway stations. They are full of entertaining 
descriptions of the localities through which the 


| traveller passes, and cannot fail to give additional 


interest to the journey. 

The Lansdowne Shakspeare.—In consequence of 
the care and delicacy required in printing this 
exquisite specimen of typography, the publication 
of the volume is unavoidably postponed for a few 
weeks, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Mondey.— British Architects, 8 p-m, 
Txeeday.— Horticulturs!, 3 p.m. 
Thereday — Zoological, 3 p.m. 
Auturday.— Asiatic, 3 p.m. 
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(5 RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
for Ornpinary and“ Decuinep” Lives 
Orricrs—87, OLD 


JEWRY, LONDON 


TRUSTEES 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq., Bank of England 
STEPHEN OLDING, Esq., Lombard Street 
WILLIAM SMEE, Esq., Bank of England 
This Office will be found highly eligible for every description of Life 
Assurance , 
Pr RFE SFCURITY Is Gvakanterp by an ample paid-up Capital, 
subscribed by persons of the highest character and respectability 
Pur PoLicies «4 INDIsPrvTanLe, unless procured by fraud, and 
claims are promptly and liberally settled 
POLICIES MAY BE EFFECTED WiTHoT 1 rime, the Directors 
together with the Medical Odicer, being in attendance at the ORK C 


ss oF 


' eve ry d iy. 


Tue Lives oF INpiviprats WHOSE HABITS ARE REGTLAR AN 
TEMPERATE, and who, though neither diseased nor strongly predis 
posed to disease, have been declined by other Offices. are assured at 
equitable rates; henee the probability of Lives being rejected by 


the ** Gresnam” is reduced to the narrowest limit 
> ' * , 
Poticy H LDERS MAY OnTAIN Loans on real or personal security 
Tae Fonps oF rue Socirry ark INVESTED IN THE Wost VAN 
TAGEOUS MANNER, SO as to promote security, and to afford the 


largest possible Bonus to the Assured at the periodical divisions 
Pik MANAGEMENT OF THE SocirFTy ts CONDVCTRD IN THE MOST 
Ec \NOMICAL MANNER, 48 is Shown by the Annual Re ports 


Upwarps or Two THousann Prorosats 3 AssURANCE Were 
received in the two years ending July, 1850, amounting in th 
aggregate to nearly « Mitrio~n Sr . N rur DD 
WERE ENABLED TO CARRY UpwarRps or Te~ Tuoorsann P YDS 4 
ruk Society's Rest purine tHE Sy vb Year atonnr, chiefly from 


the Premiums taken during that vear 
A liberal Commission allowed to Agents and Solicitors 
N.B.—Active and influential persons will be appointed in Dis 
tricts where the Society is not already represented 
THOMAS ALFRED POTPT, Secret 


VICTORIA LIFE 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


18, King William Street, City Established 1838 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman Pr. Nesbitt, Esq., Deoputy-Chairman 
Charles Baldwin, Esq WK. Ja son, Esq 
John Barnard, Es John Knill, Esq 
George Denny, Esa Tohn Nol oth, Esa 
Bryan Donkin, Esq., PLR Charles Phillips, Esq 
Aaron Goldsmid, Es Daniel Sutton, Esq 
Sidney Gurney, Esq O'R. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq 
Auditors.— 4 Anthony Dunlop, Esq Willlam Hawes, Esq 
CE. Greenaway, Es Janis P. Jones, bs 
Bankers.—{ Messrs Barnard, Barn nd Dimsdale Commercial 
(Bankof London. Lond nd County Banking ¢ pany 
Physicians. —Arch. Billing, M.1)., PROS ro Wo de M.D 
Surgeoas.—James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., PARAS, 
Standing Counsel.— uss li Gurney,koeq., Q.f 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Fsq 
Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub 
scribed capital and careful and economical management rhe 
success of the Society is manifest, from the et th si ts os 
tablishment more than 2200 Policics have been tssued ring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125 iad upw 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing 
The business of the Company embraces every deseription of 1 
| connected with Life Assurances The Premiums are moderats id 


may be paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherw is¢ 

Credit allowed of one-third of the Premiums till death, or half the 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the whole of 
life. 

Extra Premiums for Foreign Risks. —VPersons assured with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without payment of 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in North Amertea, t 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australian 

Profits —Bonus.—Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have been assured 
on the profit scale for three clear years 

Loans.— Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 
Leaschold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests Reve 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income. Great 
facilities are also offered to Assurcrs for obtaining at small expense, 
and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Aefuary and Secretary 


ne 





ATATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
ve 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for MUTUAL ASSUR 
ANCE on LIVES, ANNUITIES, &e 
Cuarrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq 
Dercry-CuarmmMan—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq., M.-P 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist July, are reminde d 
that the same must be paid within thirty days from that dat: 

From the commencement of the Institution, in 1835, to the 20th 
November last, the number of Policies issued was 12,498, producing 
an annual income of £172,500 16s. 9d.; and the amount of the a¢ 
cumulated capital at that day was £625,569 lds id. 

Among the benefits secured to members of this institution is 
the important one that Policies of Assurance may be made pay 
able to the Widower, Widow, or Children of the Assured, free of 
Legacy or Probate Dut) : 

The next quinquennial division of profits will be made up to the 
20th November, 1852, and all persons w ho effect assurances be fore 
that time will be entitled to participat« in the profits, in proportion 
to the time the policy has been in existence 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may be had 
on application at the offic 

June 20, 1851. 


. “OTT "sn 7 . 
YROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE AND AN. 
NUITY COMPANY, No. 9, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London.—Established in 1826.—Subscribed Capital, £240,000.— 
This Society effects every description of Life Assurance, both 
Domestic and Foreign, on most advantageous terms, either on the 
Bonus or Non-Bonus Systems. Tables of Rates, with all further 


articuls nay be obtained at the Office. 
ical ali i M. SAWARD, Secretary 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








'FOOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s PaRk.— 

The URAN UTAN, presented by the Governor of Singapore, 
is exhibited daily from 12 to 6 o'clock, together with the ELE- 
PHANT CALF and the HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His 
Highness the Viceroy of Egypt. The Band of the First Life 
Guards will perform, by permission of Col. Hall, at Pour o'clock, 
on every Saturday until further notice, Admission, 1s., ou 
MONDAYS, 6d. 








wb N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LONDON. 
\7 SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM ONE-HALF 
; TO FOUR-FIFTHS 

Policies effected with this Society after Midsummer, 1850, and 
remaining in force at each Septennial period of division, will 
PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits of the 
Society accruing after Midsummer, 1850, in proportion to their 
contributions to those profits and according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus and Act of Parliament. 

rhe Premiums required by this Socicty for insuring voung lives 
are much lower than in many other old established offices, and 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ample guarantee 
fund in addition to the accumulated funds derived from the in 
vestments of Premiums 


CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
London, and at Caleutta 
CAPITAL, £500,000 





DIRE: TORS 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman, 
John Fuller, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
lewis Burroughs, Esq hdward Lee, Faq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq Colonel Ouseley, 
Major Henderson Mojor Turner 
C.H Latouche, Esq Joshua Walker, Fsq 
rhirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
the profit scale in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
‘ i 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions 
INDIA BRANCH 
rhe Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Caleutta, 
i 0 mbers of the Civil and Military Ser 
smd others Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guat 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited, 


JOHN CAZENOVE, Seerctary 


Viadras, and Bombay, t 


vices, 


( pRNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 


LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM, consisting of a new and 


gant assortment of Vases, Figures, Groups, Inkstands, Qandle 
sticks, Obelisks, beautiful Inlaid Tables, Paperweights, Watch 
stands, &c., in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, Derbyshire Spar 
AY Imported and manufactured by JAMES TENNANT, 149, 
STRAND, three doors west of Somerset House, London 

Mr. Tem t rranges Elementary Collections of Minerals, 
Shells, and Possils, which will greatly fucilitate the interesting 
study of Mineralogy, Concl nd Geology, at 2,5, 10, 20, to 50 


wuinesa ‘ wh 


NOTICE. MR. CLAUDET has transferred his 
4 Daguerreotype Portrait Pstablishment to spac is and con 
Yenient premises, No. 107, Regent Street, (Quadrant, near Vigo 
Street Phe Specimen Room is on the ground-floor, and Portraits 

taken ina large, improved, and well ventilated Crystal Nuilding 
on the first floor 

Mr. CLAUDET’S Specimens at the Great Exhibition are in 
Mass X.. No. 296, on the norty west Upper Gallery, near the great 

’ ibove the Carriage Department 


A GOLDEN MANIM, 
‘'RUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET.” 
Pas GOLDEN MAXIM may be realized by 


PEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRO 





purchasing 


DUCE of 
PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS, 
No. 8 KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 
Good Congou Tea, 3s. dd., Os. 6d.; Finest Congou, 3s. &d.; Rare 
Souchonwg, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. dd.,; Fine Gunpowder, 3s 6d 
Ad... ds.; Rare Gunpe wider, 5s best, Ga. Sd 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COPFRE 
CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and Is. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is. 4d.; Beat 
Mocha, now only Is. 4d 
COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
Sago, 3d. and 4d., Tapioca, 6d. and 7d., Arrow Root, &d., 
Tous les Mois, 6d; Cloves, best, 26 2d.; 
Nutmegs, best, 68. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 8d.,; Cinnamon, best, ds.5 
Cassia, best, ls. 6d Black Pepper, beat, le., White Pepper, best, 
Is. dd.; Cayenne, best, 2s, 2d.; Ginger, from 4d. to 2s.4d.; Mustard, 
vd., Td., Is., best, Is. fd. Sugars and Pruits at Market prices 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, &, King William Street, City, 
landon 


houses 


1Od., Is., Is. 2d., Is. 44.; 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM- 
4 PLIMENTARY. — The Proprietor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bercavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, thet everv article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
stablishment at a moment's notice Estimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
iresamakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
very necessary for the occasion, ond suited to any grade or con 
lition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning Is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, cither in town oF 
into the country, and on the most re asonable terms 

W.C. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 





\ ARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
a and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the itchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash verti 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSBAU 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— Admission, e 
Room, Is.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 


F 4,.°..° 2 cLOT HAS. 
Best quality, warranted . . 4%. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and = y a 4 bs pe 

Co on Fi Clot i ee s P 
INDIA MATTING ; COCC DCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 82s. 
JOWRIT, Manufacturer, 632, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





2, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
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Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only 


- 2 Bet 2 2 a a ae vt) | 
42 710 |210 S8[216 Gi219 813 6 4/318 914 7 2] 











will at once show the emmediafe advantages secured in the SCOT 
TISH PROVIDENT. The Premiums payable for 21 years only 


life. 

Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, containir ¢ full Tables ; Reports 
of the procecdings at the Annual Meetings, «nd every information, 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the 

Orrice tx Loxpox, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET 


GEORGR GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary to Londen Branch 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. Established, 1797. Capital, £530,000 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mercantile and ordinary risks, of all 
descriptions, may be insured at this Office, while upon all insur- 
ances a return of 60 per cent. of the profits of the Office will be 
periodically made © insured are nevertheless free from all 
responsibility on account of its engagements, and the rates of 
premium are in no cases higher than those charged by other 
O@ices making no such return. 

Por 





Blackfriars ; or Surrey Street, Norwich 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
*BOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS. 
Acteary—G. J. Fannaxce, Paq., PLA 





A comparison of these Premiums with those of any other Office, 


are nearly the same as many offices require during the whole of | 


Prospectuses apply at No. 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, 
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LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPany. 

















t Montague Square. 
NINeTEEN TWENTIETHS oF THE Prorits ane Divipep amone 
Tur INsvaep 
Kramples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 





' Bonuses added 











a @ subsequently, | 
or diag sae Original Premium to be further | 
' increased an- 
nually 
£ £ad £ ed. | 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1223 3 0 
ISt1 1000 33 19 2 ditto 23117 8 
ISI loo =| 634 16 LO ditto 114 18 lo 





Rrampics of Bonuses added to other Policies. 








Total with 
Policy Date Sum | Ronuses additions, to be 
No Insured added. further in | 
creased 

£ ¢ £sd4 £ «a 
521 1807 wo 982 12 1 1882 12 1 
v4 18lo 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
} 3392 1820 uO 3558 17 8 8558 17 8 


| Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 

tion to the Agents of the Office in ali the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Oftice, No 
_ WO, Regent Street. 


} ALL POLICIES INDISPUTABLE 


WOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
, & 49, St. James's Street, London. 
Sums may be assured payable on attaining the age of 50, 55, or 





| ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom 





Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTARLE POLICIES, 60, or at death, should that event occur preeiouc! rte HRROTTR AAEEIND ot the Convent TES 
&c., may be obtained from B. FP. LEEKS, Srecarrany. H.D DAV ENPORT, Secretary ee 
ES AOE 





At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Assured, held at the London Tavern on Fxipay, the 13th inst., the following Report was received and Unanimous! 
* a v . 
approved :— ) 
“In submitting their Third Annual Report to your consideration, the Directors have much satisfaction in requesting your attention to the past Progress, present state - 
of the Com , : * ‘ ie ere ’ 
— t the date of your let Annual Meeting, the Company had issued 631 Policies, assuring the sum of £193,573 16s., and yielding a revenue of £7439 12s. 2d.; and. in the cou 
of the last twelve months, there have been received 439 proposals for the assurance of £145,955 6s. Of these proposals, 334 have been accepted and completed, assuring £110 Avon 
and yielding in annual premiums £4043 8s. 7d., making the number of policies issued, within three years from the establishment of the Company, 1015—assuring £303,779, and yiel i . 
venue of £11,483 Os. Od. Yielding 
? at At your last Annual Meeting, your Directors were enabled to congratulate you on the fact of the number of deaths having been considerably less than the one half of 
calculated ex ancy. In the course of the last year the proportion of deaths has been even less, and the claims in the course of that period have amounted to only £2099 _ 
“ The nee sheet to 31st December last, and a statement of the assets and liabilities of the Company, prepared, certified, and audited in terms of the statute under which th : 
Company is incorporsted, is presented to the meeting, from which it appears, that after providing for the payment of the sums assured and outstanding debts, including sage se 
preliminary expenses attending the formation of the Company, there was at that period a balance of £17,683 6s. 6d., exclusively the property of and divisible amongst the Toembers = 
the Company, as directed by the Deed of Constitution. 
“ These facts will enable the members to draw their own conclusion as to the prospects of the Company, but it may be proper to remind them that although almost unexampled 
success, as proved by the issue of upwards of 1000 policies, and the accumulation of a revenue of £11,450 within three years from the commencement of business, has arisen Seam 
from the aid of loan or annuity transactions, but is the result of the practice of pure Life Assurance, the future business of the Company can be very much increased by their own 
exertions; and seeing that the whole profits belong exclusively to the assured, and that the policies of this Company are from their date unquestionable documents of security the 
assured have it in their power greatly to extend the business, and thereby promote the welfare of the community at large and benefit themselves.” = 
Trustees. ‘ 
JOHN CAMPBELL RENTON, Esq., M.P. JAMES FULLER MADOX, Esq. 7 
RICHARD MALINS, Esg., Q.C, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Ese. | 
RICHARD SPOONER, Esq., M.P. 
Directors. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, Esq., New Broad Street. ROBERT HENRY FORMAN, EsqQ., Ordnance, Pall Mall. ( 
JOHN ATKINS, Ese., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. JOHN HAMILTON, Esgq., Alfred Place, Thurloe Square. 
H. A. BEVAN, Esq., John Street, America Square. JOHN MATTHEWS, Esq., Arthur Street West, City. 
J.T. BRAMWELL, Esq., Laurence Pountney Lane. CHARLES O. PARNELL, Esgq., Norfolk Street, Park Lane. 
JOHN DANGERFIELD, Esg., Chancery Lane. WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esgq., Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street. . 
’ 
Auditors. } 
JAMES TURNER, Esq., Great George Street, Westminster. WILLIAM D. STARLING, Esq., Change Alley, City. 
GEORGE CUMMING, Ese, Westbourn Grove. DAVID HENRY STONE, Esg., Poultry, City. ki 
fPevical Avviser—BENIAMIN PHILLIPS, Esg., F.R.S., Wimpole Street. Solicitors—Messzs. ATKINS & ANDREW, White Hart Court, Lombard Street, M 
Bankers—THE LONDON & COUNTY BANK. Secretaryv—DAVID ALISON, Esq., Alfred Place, Bedford Square. . 
PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 24, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGEWARE ROAD. 
Tar Rev. Jawes Suerco.v Boone, A.M., Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, CuHartes Pemperton, Esq., Eastbourn Terrace, Hyde Park, and Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Captain Crerp, Norfolk Crescent, Oxford Square. Tuomas Jervis Amos, Esq., York Street, Portman Square. 
Roger Gapsvey, Esq., Maida Hill West, and Bedford Row. GrorGe Y. Rosson, Esq., Eastbourn Terrace, Hyde Park, and New 8q., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Medical Adviser—J. B. Brows, EsqQ., Oxford Square. Secretary—Cuarvtes Hocuton, Esq. Manager—ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Fse. 
a a ah CERI _ >; Sa a ce") are St ae oS , ‘ 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. | TQROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT LAG INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent 
«\' ‘OTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. __ STREET. CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, Loudon 
' Eertastisuen tm 1837. Incomrogareo ay Srecian Act or | BUILDINGS.  Esrancisnen 1806. DIRECTORS. ‘ 
Pautiament A -— on a, £73 The Hon. Joun Curtwxnp Tatzot, QC , Chairman. : 
* * 'TICR—190 ; . >D ANNTUA NCOME, 20,000, INUSES ECLARED, 443,000 w " ANDERSON Peacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman F 
LONDON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 450. Charles Rischoff, Esq. — "iaaie Thom is Hol ombe Faq 
TAUSTERS. PRESIDENT Thomas Boddington, Esq. Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq q 
The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY Thomas Devas, Esq. Joshua Lock wood, Esq 
City of Edinburgh Directors. Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph ¢ hark s Price, Esq 
Charies Cowan, Eaq., MT’ John Masterman, Esq., 35, Tue Rev. Jaues Surnwan, Chairman Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq 
Wittiam Campbell, Keq. of Nicholas Tane ~— Haxrr Brencowr Cuvrcaitt, Esa., Deputy-Chairman Avpirorns—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. ; Thomas Godfrey ( 
Tillieche wan James Peddie, Bsq., W.5 | Henry B Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq Sambrooke, Esq | 
Mereat Asscnance bY VERY woprrate Parwires Wink Dacre, Esq. Apsicy Pellatt, Esq. Puysictan—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S 
Wore Paorrrs pivipap amonost Tur Assv Rep EXCLUSIVELY. a illiam Judd, Esq George Round, Esq. 15, Welbeck Street at 
Pourctee INDISPUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY YRAtD. No entay | ST Richard D King, Bart. Fred rick Squire, Esq. Svacroxns—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square ; Wiliam 
meunt a soy at Kinnaird. Ww illiam Henry Stone, Esq. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill 
Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits henna: ry tt ——<«_ Pci ngs ye oat sp apes yontaacarmet the Act 
Ages) | 3s |) 3 | 3S) wo) )lCUC8S Physician—John Maclean, M.D., F.S.S8.,29, Upper Montague Street, This Company was established in 1507, is em] ; 


of Parliament 53 George III., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 


| the High Court of Chancery. 


It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
assured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, ame 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second diviston of our. 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the future divisions ae 
be quinquennial. Hence the next one will take place IP 1 : 

The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wea 
in the kingdom. ‘ pee 

To the sreeent time (1850) the assured have received, in satisfa 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,000. 

The amount at present assured is £5,000,000 neat 
income is about £125,000 naeh te Oe 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was acere be ® 


Ithy 


ly, and th 


sums assured under policies for the whole term of lif side in 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peacs de ane oan 

any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring ba = 

profession between any two ports of the same hemispn 


: t yout exirs 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without ¢ 


charge. s 
Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assig® 
estate J Ss, prospet 
The annual reports of the Company sstate and — ee 
tuses and forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, on apP 
tion at the office, or to any of the Company's ag nts al 
P ; é = on ‘ XN. 
I ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATIO? 
4 Established by Royal Charter 4.0. 1720, 

For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSt oe ES 
Heap-Orricr,—No. 7, ROYAL EX HANGE 
Braxcn-Orrice,—No. 10, REGENT fd gg 

ActvarY—PETER HARDY, Ess., PR 
This CORPORATION has effected Assurances 08 
period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upos 
description of Property. 


Lives for 3 


ever? 


miums of the ast 
a tena 
JOHN LAUREN‘ E, Secre’é@r) 


— 





























Losden: Priated by LOVELL REEVE, of No. & Henrietta Street, 
aforesaid) , and published by him et the office o Mesars. R 











Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the office of Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos Stree, Cer 
REEVE and BENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden —Saturday, June 28, 1851. . 
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